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AUTHOR^S NOTE 


My til hopti to dcciicftEc ihh boolc penanally to fpy uacIc and 
Garud^i^v Pt^ Abanmdra Nacb Tagore have been frusiraced due lo 
hii luddcn departure frocn thii morcal eaUtenee, 

Juat as in the paliiieiL Eteld Mahitmi Gmtidhi give a ncv mm 
of chrsgghi by advocating Ahhtt'tn and Dr^ Rabindra Naih Tagore 
a new life and ideology in literature^ daodng and muiic In the 
flphere of culture baied on the rradiiion of our country; slmitfrly 
Dr, Abanitidra Naih Tagore broughr a rcntUiance in arc pajfing 
dui regard to the agr.long tradirionaJ hericige of the arc of our 
CDUnfry^ 

Ai regard) Dr. Abanindra Nith'i Ufc-history we all know that 
he was born and broughr up in the bouse of Tigores—a seat tsf 
culture^ 

Ai a young man he had a naiionalilEre outlook in life founded 
on ihe phi!ojFt>phy^ religion and the ideology of the county. He had 
the viiion of a uer to undersTand the inner beauty of the sculpture, 
painitng and architecture of our ct^unrry, when men like Bird wood 
and Weimicot decried them as of ''debaled quality whicli deprives 
ii of all interest ai a phase of fine am''. Our educiced countrymen 
alto were ted by rhii Western blit and mittaketi ideas^ 

Being one of the fine barcb of bis icudents^ I know how he 
discouraged hit pupils copying oaLure faithfully in in onhodox 
Western merhod-^^tandscapei portcatttre and pktilrft painted after 
I he minure drawings froin models and sitters. 

He always favoured intuition and imaginatioii which were the 
idcaU of art in India, That wn ihe reasoDp why the ipeciil dais 




4 tari«d by Tag^w in ibc Covttnmtm School of Art Cilcuiu in 
1905. o^td^-Th. Advanced Dcig^ Cl«|- *1, 
way rcn.ro ,0 the put Btii a rcgetitfaiion and rtvivifitation of the 
Ideology of the Indian Art. Th« antatl a« centre of C-tc«,,a 
aiuacied .tudenis from for away place, like Nagihawatta of Ceyloo 
Venkaiappa of MyjD.e. Hakim Mohammad Khan and SamLoz- 
Zomma of Lockaow, Shailendra Nath De of Allahabad and the 
late Snreodra Narh Ganguly, Nanda La| Bo,e, Safflarendra Nath 
Gupti and the author htttiifflF Cff B«ngah 

Tagore', method of teaching wa* unique. He lac and worked 
amongit hi, diicipir, to impire them and develop their imagioatior, 
and taiie. He believed in life Jong aiudeouhip aod progrew. He 

never encouraged imitating oihera and never tried to impoa'e hii 

own peconaliry on hi, arudfot,. He ,rni hi, diwipte, to Ajania 
and coUrned painting, of ,he old Mogul and Kangra SebooU not 
With the inien,ion of deliberately encouraging .0 imitate them hot 
to acquaint hi, pupli, with their own eoutiity', art and derive 
inspiration from ancient matter,. He urged them to ia,te the 
perennial lource of impiration and endeavour to develop eapmaionj 

of their own. For that purpoee he ,pent quite a fortune on the 
coflccrton of tua^t^rpiectf*. 

He wa, indeed lucky to get two pioneer, a, hi, cclleaguei— 
E. ft. Havell and Ananada Coomaraiwamy were two pioneer, who 
helped to make the an hi,iory of India posfible. It wa, due to 
the late Gaganendra Nath Tagore, brother of Dr. Abanindra Nath 
Tagore, who aubaiqueoity populatiird the wodc of the reraiu.nce 
school by nrg,ni,ing the India Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta 
in t9oy with Lord Kitchner a, it, fi„t Preiidem. The Society » 
ihe ouiaei had only 35 member, out of which rhere were 37 Europe. 



ini Mil S ladkMt, The f.nt An Eihibirion *ti QfgmiKd by th* 
SocKEjr in i^oS lod tiivc iu inception no pointing wit bung which 
did noi be» the itinp of otfginiUry of the iriitt. All imitenve 
e«mpU. uted to be forthwith rejected. Thot the oitionil „pf«. 

lion of the eomttty w« ehinteli.ed tbfotigh in for the firjt time in 
Indii during our preteitt eri, and captured the rmiginaiton of the 
initit today. The dynamic cukitral upheaval and ipontmeptii an 
movement iponiortd by Tagore at the beginning of the preaent 
ccfiiury hj» become poptilirn 


fn conelu.iiDii, 1 mmjr <driw the iritnimji (o ibe pin writicti hy 
^0, Havell it) hit booh, '■Indian Sculpture and Piinting". regirdtnu 
•be future of Indian Art. He „ya : -The pew «houl of Cilcu.ia 
open! up a brighter pioipect for the future, but u Profenor Lethaby 
ha, ,aid -no *„ that i, only une^min deep i, worth much. It 

T ' " men deep’, h remaina to be ,ren whether 

T^ian politician,, handicapped » .hey «:e by thrir Western idr.i 

ot art still po„e„ ^nitructiv. .. ,, criiictl f«ultie.. Will 

they foliow the line of lem re.iit.nca. ,har which seem, moat 
convenient for deparrnenrii routine and theni,ejv«. ,h, time. 

onourf praciic^ of drying up rhe living spriogi criFtmimliEp 
concro tng ( c aruHuj nu.po, ©f India, or will they apply ihenuelve* 
.criou,ly .o the problem of ,d.p.ii,g dep.r.menul m«bin.ry t„ 

the need, and condition, of fodFan life? Will they tik, „ 
serioui study, or memlye,. ple.aMt «l.«tlon frtim the care, of 


all the phise. of Indiin Art from the prehiitoric ige to the preL. 
time and alio i.t ideology. If i, fn,fi„, .^e purp«, ^f ou, L .tu- 
and alio for general reading on irr. my ,..k wjlj hr aehieved 


ii> 4 gRiv TWtc It tlnfarciUiiEeL^ no hindboclc or mtt 

iirailtble fof lie uie of tlif iiufkattp ih^gh need For tic iiudf on 
lial tubjeci in the fchook end coUegei fan been feir ind aciton fa«* 
been tekea tlreed^ by ihe Department of Ediiciiian. end 

CoomairuwAeny'i booki on art Have gone oiif of print, I bopE ifei* 
book will alto find place in the booktfaelvci of the loven of Indian 
An, 

t am deeply grateful to Sri Kriihna Gopal* a young friend 
of minep who aiiitied me in examining the proofa. "^Symbolitm in 
Indian Act and ReUgloo^' was firai pufaLifhfd in ifae '^Journal of 
Aeitheclci and Act Criiiriim^’ (Dec 19^0) Oevcland 6p Ohio» 
U, S4 Ai It ii due to Sri Harepdra ^^aih Sen oF rfae OriencaJ 
PubiUhbig House, Luckoow tfaai t could bring it put today. 

Pnnlika, 

Trani-Gomti Civil Line*, 

Lucknow U, P* 

April 30 ^ 


Aiif Kumtr Hatdar 
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CHAPTER I 
PRiMITrVE ART 

Man is gneat not because he can be a supeiHnan, 
bui because he is a Man and a creator* This peculiar 
sensitive creative Instinct made him superior to all other 
living creatures of the world. The record of his early 
evolution as a creator can be traced from the remains of 
pre.'historic art and culture. r4one can adequately 
eitplain how such evolution occurcd in the remote ages. 
Ir was In 1879 that a Spanish explorer of antiquity first 
discovered a s(>ecimen of cave'man's art in Altamira, 
This discovery revealed to us that our primitive ancestors 
recorded their life*history on the walls of dieir cave* 
dwellings depicting hunting scenes* rituals and other 
episodes. At that time the physical conditions of the 
earth surface were in many respects unsuited for habitation 
and different from what they are now. The successive 
glacial periods were followed by a period of comparative 
warmth, when under more congenial conditions of living, 
Europe saw the human Itinerant species move about from 
place to place in (he wilds along with other carnivorous 
animals in quest of shelter and food. They mostly lived in 
the natural grottoes in the hills and dales and maintained 
themselves somehow by eating raw-meat of ihe animals 
they could collect by hunting. 
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According to the science of anthropology, the primitive 
races of mankind were isolated from one another for 
many thousands of years, and then were evolved the first 
six types of people, viz.—(1) the Australian, (2) the 
Negroid, (3) the Mongolian, (4) the Alpine, (5) the 
Mediterranean, and (6) the Nordic, Anthropologists 
think that both the Australian and the Mediterranean 
groups migrated to India and then spread out to other 
countries. Remains of their art sdll survive in the various 
grottoes in India and abroad. Among other remaii'»s, the 
cave-paintings are to be considered as relics of symbolical 
representation of their daily sport chase and spoils as the 
basic of their ceremonials and rituals. 

In this respect, pre-historic art, though primitive and 
undeveloped, is not sophisticated by ooveniionalism inspire 
of its symbolical character. We can trace from (heir 
early attempts nt paintings, the behaviour pattern of their 
culture. As men sought to make their surroundings 
beautiful, they brought forth the first oikural achievements 
of humanity. The first discovery of ihe cave paintings at 
Altamira in Spain revealed to us the secret of the unsop¬ 
histicated art of I he primitive people which belonged to an 
age when Asian, Egyptian, and Aegean civilizations were 
unknown. We may with our modem civilization, at first 
smile at these early attempts as superstitious ritualisdc art. 
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but cannot at once reject them without giving due cotsi*’ 
deration to their spontaneous aesthetic development, tf 
we observe the consecutive chronological chains of their 
legacies from the Protoltthic stage to late Neolithic stage 
and from the Copper Age to the Iron Age, we can 
perceive multiFarious ritual activities which were ultimately 
assimilated into the formula oF art. Apart from the 
aesthetic value of the cave-ir>en*s art, these paintings give 
us sn idea of the primitive men's grim struggle for exis¬ 
tence and of their perilous adventures. They were mostly 
drawn in the inacoessible hill recesses in the dark. So the 
scholars think that sacred rituals required such seclusion 
from their enemies. Though they lived a most preca* 
rious existence in the past, their creative sense expressed 
in art work extorts the admiration of the civilized men of 
our time. It is obvious that aesthetic emotion existed in 
ihe most primitive men in a potential stare. Primitive 
men, indeed, never consciously attempted ro discover the 
dynamic and rhythmic Forces through their ritualistic 
art-expression; but it came spontaneously as a desire for 
self-expression, which however, ultimately remained as a 
vital keynote for si! subsequent art expressions. 

In the West} wild rituals and ceremonial adventures 
led to the great pagan art in Greece, which ulrimaiely 
culminated inro Christian art with the advent of Chrisiiantty, 
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Thus the profound and presfstent frails of the primitive 
e>tpressions can be traced and acknowledged in the art of 
the highly sophisticated dvili 2 ed man. It can be easily 
said that all advanced mythological and romantic art has 
been originated and evolved out of^ and inRuenoed 
predominantly by, the primitive art-forms. Ute funda¬ 
mental principles underlying rhythmic forms were always 
the same. 

Let us now consider about the rifual and the 
ancestor^worship prevailing in remote days. In India we 
can easily irace it in the highly civilized Hindu religious 
rites for the deceased ancestors and also in the making 
of wooden effigy called Bull-siaff (Prishaimf/fia). Similarly 
in Java the deceased soul of the king is honoured with a 
representation of a bull-efligy, which can be classed as a 
work of art on its merits. The symbol of the cross is 
common amongst the motifs used by the various primitive 
men for their different rituals. It is also ihe greatest 
symbol of the Christfan faith to-day. The inner signifir 
cance of such symbolism, of course^ greatly differed in 
these caseSi The Zunis of New Mexico symbolized the 
four quarters of the Universe by representing the cross; 
whereas the Aropohos indicated the morning star by it. 
Similarly, in colour too symbolism prevailed, in Hindu 
folk-rituals, blue Indicates infinity and the sky, i. e., 
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crcfltor l^XiTtusin^ I snd yctlow represents 
ilie earth,' j, e., the cteatbn Prakriii j Paraldf to this 
among the Zunis, blue for the male, and yellow for the 
female are used In colouring prayer-sticks for rheir priest. 
Mask and ceremonial garments are painted in colours 
symbolizing magic speli. Various kinds of charms wete 
used by the cave-men to please the rain-nraker and 
fortune-maker gods and goddesses which Jaier on suivived 
in Greece, The fetish representations of antelope in 
French Sudan, Peruvian pottery, wooden images and 
shields of Afiica and East Indies, the masks and totems 
of New Guinea I and the primitive basketry in the 
Philhppines give ample examples of artistic taste developed 
through ritual practices. In an ancient Pali text we find 
white Asoka the Great carried the sacred Bodhitree 
sapling on foot to Tamralipti port wiih his daughter 
Samghamiira to be uliimately carried by his son Mahendra 
to Ceylon, two primitive men holding a hyena-foteni arid 
a eagle-totem also accompanied him along wkh a mixed 
retinue of men and women, (n India some of the 
primitive motifs still survive in our dme in various 
symbolical I decorative patterns, Moreover, the child-like 
sense of rhythm conveys to us the aesthetic endowments 
of primitive men. Tliey borrowed motifs freely from 
Nature, but modified them to fit in with iheir own sense 
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of rhyihm and representation, TT>is free adaptation of 
natural objects often with pronounced abstraction also 
accounts for the grotes^ueness of their designs in many 
cases. 

So, early man got impetus for rhythm from rituals. 
Rhythm is a dynamic expression of life’s fulfilments: this 
urge for rhythm that undulates in various currents through 
the limbs of a victorious warrior or a successful hunter 
and that fiows in and through the observances of every¬ 
day life. This urge is caught and immortali^d through 
the ages by the painters, sculptors, and poets in their res- 
pecdue artistic creations. Ritual is not always directly 
concerned with the economic or technological aspects of 
life, and therefore it gave rise to such invention of art- 
forms, not intended for utility bur for the sake of jrs 
artistic quality. Of course, generally the primitive peoples 
were eager to keep the evil spirits away through their 
various rituals. With the advent of civilization, the 
mystery of the universe faded awayj: but the primitive men 
lived under the open sky and encountered constant chan» 
ges in the pyhysical conditions,—volcanic eruptions, forest- 
fires. floods, droughts and typhoons- As they were so 
close to Nature, they sought the help of the mysterious 
spirits embodied in such phenomena to modify their 
condition of livir>g according to their needs and cifcum- 
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stances. This gave rise to demon fetish worship, tolemism 
and animism, To make a worship attractive and imposing 
they tried to shape it aesiheticalty and thus the demand 
for artistic work grew with the need for religions as well. 

E^tuaJistic symbols have been divided into three difFe* 
rent categories: (1) fetish-figures and totemsi (2) emblems 
or representations of deities, and (3) ancestral efHgies, 
The fetish figures or totems were trsed as badges of the 
clans of the primitive race and were someifmes nicely 
carved on a post Such other emblems were also used as 
signs of the headmen of the villages or priests. This is 
done by way of tatooing in a special technique or by 
wearing a particular dress or decorative head*gear. Ances- 
iraJ effigies were erected for the welfare of the family 
or community. Rituals evolved also sacrifices and offer- 
ings. The ritualistic an-forms expressed by the primitive 
peoples can be classified as follows: (I) story-telling or 
recitation of poetry relating to mythological episodeSf 
which also embodied music with measured beats, (2) 
gesture and mimicry in dramatic actions with masked 
dancei and (3) plastic and graphic arts, L e) painting) 
carving) weaving and ponety. The faith of the primitive 
people in the healing power of ma^c gave birth to all 
kinds of distinctive symbolism and fetish marks with 
which they tried to evoke spirits, like a magician, to creat 
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awe and inspirationf or for supplication, bringing down 
punishment and misery to ihelr enemy or bestowing 
prosperity and goodwill on the community; 

Human sacrifices are not uncommon in ritualized 
tribes. We have already seen that such rituals are 
symbolic expressions and everything connected with them 
his got a special significance and meaning attributed to it. 
From scientific anthropological research we not only gather 
various patterns of behaviours of the primitive races but 
also trace the typical urge and motive for creating art- 
forms. The aesthetic emotion displayed by them cannot 
be in any way connected with the biological motive. 
They did not always try to produce useful art. The 
primitive tribes like the Eskimos or Konyaks of North 
Siberia produce objects of curiosity and even absolutely 
useless things. We cannot discover any other reason 
than that of an aesthetic urge for the elaborate and 
fantastic wood carvings of African origin. The primitive 
toyj and decorative patterns of ^dexico were obviously 
made to amuse children. The ritual whidi evoked an 
arose partly out of physical or ecomomical necessity, but 
may also be considered as the result of an interplay ol 
religious and aesiheiic urges in mankind. In the highly 
developed civilization of Greece ritualistic symbols are not 
lacking The past always moulds the future. Thus we 
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find (he pagan an of Greece reieining some oF the defunct 
tiaits of piicniiive rituals. Similarly Hebrew myths and 
rituals rehabilitated themselves in the caihdic Christian 
Faith. Though ritual and symbolism vary according to 
local conditions and usages of the people, yet the art- 
forms employed to represent it are largely identical every-- 
where in the globe. The struggle for existence led 
primitive peoples to speculate and devise all kinds of 
ritualistic ceremonies and sacrifices. They had to fight 
for their lives against hostile animals as well as neighbou* 
ring tribes who always tried to rob them of their valuable 
belongings. 

We carr cite many examples of pfimitive fetish, magic 
and worship. In New Guinea, pig owners use magic- 
spell so that their commodities may flourish and fetch good 
prices in the market and may not die durir>g the transit. 
The Trobiand Islanders perform special rites before 
launching their newly-built canoes. The Maori tribes 
consider a priest as possessing ‘the three buckets full of 
wisdom', The possession of the knowledge of peace 
rituals and war is essential for becoming a priest. Some 
of the tribes have got intricate organieatton for such rituals 
and their priest is disciplined to forego a number of 
things in life; vie, eating rat, snake, monkey, porcupine, 
and dressing in any other colours but white and blue. 
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He takes his meals under prescribed rules and is brought 
up under a sp^ally built enclosure. He has to perform 
certain specific rites daily as a routirie job. In odier 
words he has got to abide by the njJes of the clan, and so 
individual initiative on his part is never tolerated. The 
Zunies of Mexico have rituals of extremely arrisEic and 
poetic nature. They have a secret organizalion connected 
with spirit-worship. Thi^ would like to pray, offer 
sacrifices, and do penance to discover the will of the god 
they worship and to act in accordance wfh that. 

It should not be overlooked that primitive art and 
culture often infiuenced the highly intellectual dvilizalion 
which subsequently developed. In Hindu, Buddhist and 
Christian worship many primitive rituals survive in various 
forms and wc consequently see such motifs and symbols 
as the Cross, Tristila, Chakra and Swastika in our time. 
The students of anthropology know how with the 
invention of fire the primitive men gradually acquired 
knowledge of materials which grew in a rather phenomenal 
way. The Megalithio structure in stone invented by 
them to cremate their dead, when they lived in natural 
caves, shows the beginning of architecture. The House, 
*of the Dead', as the Mundas call it in India, is built with 
stones set up upright with a roof of horizontal slabs 
placed on them In Malta, a block of stone measuring 
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f2'x9' feel used lo be placed as a roof by some ingenious 
merhod unknown to tlic present<day world But the 
greatest confribuiion of the primiiive man is the 
development of rhythmic sense through his ritualistic art, 
which is the essential source of all great arts of mankind. 
Many folk-rituals of Bengal, viz; Itnpuja. ^tart«apuja, 
Punifipuhknrhrata are survivals of the rituals of primitive 
culture. In India, many primitive races such as the 
Nagas, Kukis, Mundas, Bhib, Kols ard Saritals lived 
along with the Aryan settlers of the Indus Valley and 
the Ganges Valley and sometimes served them in various 
ways. The peculiar designs called Alpona in Bengal 
are still used as decoration for the festive occasions 
Certain motifs of the primitive obJectSf viz : spear, bows 
and arrows and earthen pot are drawn in a simplified 
primitive manner with rioe-paste on the floor Th^ 
Holymark on the forehead of the Vaishna- 

vite priests, the Vamdhara used in many important 
Hindu ceremonies and the Tritula of the Shaivas could 
be traced back to the Indian cave-paintings at Sirganpur. 
Apart from the striking stmrla rity found amongst I he 
primitive arts of the VVorld, and the modified riiualistic 
designs of the highly developed modern cultures, the 
rhythmic sense, which is dynamic, has remained the 
same. Highly aesthetic rhythmic values came into being 
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through [he ri[tjAlistic efforts of the primitive people- 
This shows that art-sense develf'ped in human beings 
before they thought of inventing fire or of recording 
their thought in hieroglyphic writings. 

In India, such primitive rituals developed into a 
distinctive mystical religion in the Vedic rimes. While 
trying to acquire the knowledge of the cosmic spirit, 
■he Indo'Aryans created numerous gods and goddesses 
by which they tried to symbolize different aspects of the 
phenomenal Universe, The artists crystalized these 
symbolical images in stone and wood for worship. 
These gradually became conventional and almost fixed 
ideals in Indian art and religion. The minor symbolical 
marks, viz. Trisidaj Chakra, and Swastika of the 
primitives underwent, however, very little changes. The 
liomogeniiy of these images could be ascertained from 
tiieir decorative and conventional forms which survived 
the primitive ritualistic traits. We are struck with wonder 
at fhe fantastically twisted poses tn Indian sculptural 
images and paintings which are described as 
Kshanavang and ditvanfra of conventional rhyd^mic 
inflexions. We can understand tliem better if we go to 
the fountain'head of their origin—the primitive ritual art. 

In India examples of primitive art are to be found at 
(I) Raigarh in Singanpur State (2) at Hoshangabad, 
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(3) m Mirzapur district at LikhuriTa, Kohar and Bhaldaria, 

(4) on the river-bed at CKakradharpur (5) and in the 
Bijaygarli caves. Except those at Ghotsila and in 
diPFerenr parts of the Vindhya range, such pictures are 
either hewn on the rocks or painted on them with iard 
mixed vwth different colours. Most of them are quite 
exposed and unprotected from the ravages of time and 
weather. They are drawn with the decisive hands of 
expert draftsmen. TTie colours are quite bright and vivid, 

[t is not within the scope of this short study to give a 
description of each and every painting, but 1 shall indicate 
their main features as briefly as possible. Singanpur 
rock-paintings are situated eleven miles off from Raighar— 
the capital city of Raigarh State—and can be approached 
through Naharpali station on the B. N. Railway, The 
approach to ihe cave-dwellings m which these paintings 
are found is covered with thick 'sal' forests, which 
command a fine view of ihe surroundirtgs. Some pictures 
are painted while some others are chiselled out of 
the walls of ihe caves. Most of them are painied 
so higli up that it is not possible to view them properly 
wiihout the aid of a ladder. The paintings are 
generally done In red and yellow ochre. Animals^ such 
as deer, lizards and wild buffaloes are depicted in large 
numbers. In one of the series an elaboraie hunting 
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scene is depicted A group of hunters is chasing wild 
buffaloes ; some of the hunters are dothed while a few 
naked ones, supposed to be youngsters, have gone ahead 
of them with sticks. The head of the buffalo has been 
quite accurately portrayed, which goes to prove the power 
of observation the painters developed in those days; 
whereas the human figures are drawn in a childish 
conventional manner. The significance of these paintings 
lies in the power shown in making these patterned 
figures so realistic in appeal that one could almost hear 
the noise of their excitement and feeling their hean-beats 
during the hunt. In another painting the animal has 
taken the upper hand,—the man is in danger of being 
overcome by it. In yet another one, an aged persori 
(obvtousbt larger in size) is dancing with arms stretched 
out vwth two young boys round a Trishvla as if devoutly 
absorbed in some ceremony. There are also some 
arabesque patterns which show that a keen sense o 
artistic rhythm was developed at that time. 

In the sand-stone rock of Adamgarh, Pwo and a half 
miles away from the district town of Hoshangabad in 
Central India, an interesting series of p^istonc 
paintings is to be found. As usual, these paintings at 
the firsPsight also look like child’s scribblings, but m 
fact are not at all childish. These are attempts m the 
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early stages oF human invention to express feelings in 
depicting pictographically and thus have a significance 
of their own in ihe story of man’s first achievements. 
In the Hoshangabad group a scene shows & party of 
men riding on horses without saddles. They were 
apparently expert riders and had marvellous control over 
their semi-wild steeds. One of the horses has been 
depicted as catching the rider's loin ctoth with its mouth 
and trying to unseat him. Another horseman behind 
this unfortunate man has a very trying time to make his 
horse move in the right direction. He has got a stick 
in his hand and a bundle tied round his shoulder, on 
account of which he looks quite out of balance. The 
untamed horses with their uncanny riders and a man 
carrying a sword and a shield behind them represent a 
most grotesque panoran'a, from which we could study 
the moods and thoughts of ihe people oF the palaeolithic 
age. In another painting at Hoshangabad a harasinya, 
{stag)| which appears to be in Flighrf is painted in yellow 
ochre on a dark background. 

On the bed of the Sanjoi river at Chakradharpur, 
rhe capital town of Sinhghbhoom district tn Bihar, many 
such pre-historic records are lo be found. Historians 
think that they are approximately thirty thousand years old. 
Some line-drawings have been found on the rocky bed 
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of the Subaruareliha river, a few miles off from Ghatsila 
in the same dismci. Ai Maubhandar village^ a huge 
human 6gure is chiselled out on a rocky boulder. 
There are also some remains of paintings illustrating 
three persons lying fiat on their back wiih brickbats 
strewn around them. A bow is placed on one of them, 
and near them there are other thiee persons seem lo be 
announcing their victory with outstretched i lands. An thro- 
ropologists think that they represent a proio-Australian 
stock which came to India many millenniums ago. There 
are also some traces of their early settlement to indicate 
this. Most of the other scries of such paintings are in 
the Mirzapur district on the Vindhya Plateau by the 
river Sone. In this district at Likhunia, Kohbar, Baldaria, 
Mahararia, and also at Sijoigarh, such paintings have 
been discovered. Near the village Mahataria on the 
rock'cliffs, most of liiem are either chiselled or painted. 
Amongst them the Bijoigarh paintings are found on the 
hill on which the famous for of Bijoigarh stands. The 
Gara nver-siream dropped hundred feet down the hill 
there and ultimately fromei a rivulet on the side of which 
the Lukhnnia caves are situated. The place is densly 
covered with foresisi and from the tiatmmama we could 
gather that it was a place for hunting lions, elephants, 
rhinoceros, bisons and wild buffaloes which used to 
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roam about. In tbese Miizapur series of painiings, scenes 
of flight, horsemanship and hunting are to be found. All 
paintings in this locality are nor of the same period. 
They generally range from the pre-historlc dates to those 
ol the 10th century. Cave-dwellers also decorated their 
stone and bone Implements of various patterns with 
Bgure designs. 

Ages went byi aftei these lock-pa in lings of the Pata* 
eolithic age were delineated. We then come across frag¬ 
ments of painting on pottery excavated at Mohen-jo-daro 
and Hairappa in the Indus Valley. These paintings were 
meant for decorating utensils and articles of daily use. 
The patterns suggesting a row of stags and various flowers 
show that clever artists were in existance in lhar 
remote period■ who had true sense of rhythm and balance. 
The patterns are so smart to look at, that they could pass 
the severest test of ihe arucriiics of our time. Some of 
the conventionalized human figures painted on ilie earthen 
pots somewhat resemble the CBVC«man*s work, which 
preceded them by thousands of years. The realisiic 
rendering of the natural objects with a fine sense of 
rhythm and form produced act ait in the Indus Valley 
which forms a class of its own; the anists’ sensitive 
leeling for reality and also iheir idea of decoiation seem 
to have wrought miracles in producing such elegant ihinp. 
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Men of our rimes with a highly sophisticated knowledge of 
the subject cannot get back to that serrsitive sphere again. 

One of the seals discovered in a room at Mohen-Jo- 
daro is engraved with a figure reminiscent of a Babylonian 
deity, h is homed and holds a box in its right hand and 
is doihed in a costume suggestive of leaves A considera¬ 
ble number of pottery and clay figures has been found. 
Most of these figures have got a kind of thin girdles around 
their loins. They wear a very distinctive fan-like head- 
dress- The peculanty of these figurines is the pinner-like 
object worn on each side of the head. Most of the 
female fipjrines are decorated with jwellery. The figures 
with elaborate head‘dress and jwellery are probably 
sacred images. These are very common there, and 
archacologisis think that they are well executed, probably 
made by professional potters rather than house-holders. 

After the Mohen-jo»daro and Harrappa discoveries, 
we do not come across any work of art of the Vedic 
period except the fragments of paintings found in the 
jogimara cave in the Sarguja State of the Central Provin¬ 
ces. These give evidence of the continuity of the pre¬ 
historic art to the advent of the highly cultured art of the 
Buddhist period. The big gaps in between these ancient 
arts cannot be linked up unless some new discovery is 
made. In the ancient literature of the pre-Buddhist age 
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(in Ramayana and MahabharataJ the art of painting has 
been mentioned. The canons of the art of painting 
developed gradually through the exprienoe of the artists of 
many ceniurics, and thus a highly un-sophistical^ art 
developed. The Jogimara cave-paintings cannot claim to 
be a specimen of ihe highly developed fine art of Indiat 
but can he regarded as a class by themselves. These 
paintings consist mairly of processions of clcphanfSt 
chariots, and also liakaras. The humar^ figures arc 
quite primitive in ihcir expression. The colours are 
lestncted to black, Indian red and yellow. The paintings 
of the Jogimara caves are done ori the rough surface of 
the natural cave, which is only ten feet wide. Archeolo¬ 
gists think that these paintings are pre-Asokan and were 
executed some time in the Third Century B. C. The 
place is hundred miles off from the nearest railway station 
of Pandra Road and is difficult of access. 

As other creatures of the earth changed their behaviour 
to suit a new enviommenl, so also man| as he encountered 
variation in enviomment, changed his artistic methods 
and expresacMis, But he was also apt to revert to primi¬ 
tive habits, which are natural, simple and spontaneous. 
That is the reason w^y we can trace the bask psycholo¬ 
gical adjustments in all artistic creations. We ate not, 
therefore, surprised iliat in the highly civilised machine- 
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lidden world the ultramodern artists of Europe are going 
back to the primitive (TamrtJf) sources for their Inspiration, 
Their scientific mind comprehend the dynamism embodied 
in the savage art-expresaons and thus refuse to tread 
upon the usual path of Romantic ait, which used to 
be considered in the 19th century as the sure goal of all 
art expressions They, iherefore, instead of seeking 
refirtement in the beaten track of Romanticism, m'ed to 
set up a new standard in their work. 

Infact, the primitive art has been revalued In our 
times in Europe, and it will not be out of place to mention 
that since the advent of photography, cinematography, 
and television, the whole outlook of Art in Europe has 
changed and certain groups of modem artists cannot 
loyalty follow in the tradition of the so-called Romantic 
art. In their new technique of expression, the modernist 
group of painters have ruthlessly excluded nature and 
brought about a reactionary change which is nothing but 
abstractionism and is quite akin to the art of ihe pre- 
histone people. The tradition of the pre-historic art-form 
still persist among backward races in certain parts of the 
world, e. g , Africa, South America, Australia and 
Indonesia. The modernist artists of Europe instead of 
Ingoring primitive art {Tamasic) as unworthy or bizarre 
have boldly taken up its essential features and re-named 
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their psychological aspects estperimenting through . the 
various methods of "Dadaism” and “Sur-realism’^. The 
habit of invention and creation of new artistic forms 
however crude they may be, was formed in the primitive 
people and Transmitted with additional experiences to the 
succeeding generations. With a proper exposition of this 
fact we can unveil the layers of man’s artistic heritage and 
under-stand art in its proper perspective. 





CHAPTER H 

FRESCO-PAJNTING IN ANCIENT INDIA 

In India there exists big gaps between the paintings of 
the p re‘historic} pre-vedicj pre-Asokan (Buddhist) and 
Mogul paintings. Due to the ravages of time and cons¬ 
tant invasions of various races m successive periods, the 
art of painting could hardly survive in India and be 
discerned in chronological sequence. Moreover, the 
technique involved was such that only by an accident 
traces of paintings remained in Ajanta, Bagh, Sigiriya, 
and in some other places. After the pre*Asokan paintings 
of )ogimara caves in Central Provinces mention could be 
made of the highly developed paintings at Ajanta caves 
at Deccan in Hyderabad. The paintings of the Ajanta 
caves were done between the Ist century B, C. and the 
9th century A. D. These series of 29 caves were discove¬ 
red by a company of British troops in 1819, Und first copied 
by Major Gill in 1857. Except five copies which are 
now exhibited in the South Kensington Meseumj London 
all his paintings latter on exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition now perished by fire. 

These Buddhist cave-monasteries were excavated at 
the different limes by Kings of the Buddhist faith tuling at 
the lime for the rairiy»day resort of the Buddhist monks. 
The Ohiltfa caves were meant for worship and the Vihara 
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types were for the congregation of the preachers as well as 
for the lodging of the layworshippers. But none can say 
who actually did the paintings on the walls of the caves and 
I heir approximate date of completion. The subject matters 
of the paintings are some important historical incidents and 
Jataka legends of the Buddhist, Mention may be made trf 
the Persian Embassy at the court of Pulakeshtn li and also 
ihe invasion of Ceylon by Bijoy Singha of Bengal and many 
other incidents of the court and daily life of ihe people as 
described by the contemporary poets and authors in their 
works. These incidents are depict^ in a panorama, 
group by group, in such a way as the episodes could be 
seen one at a time separately without loosing the effect 
of the harmony of the complete picture of the wall. 
These groups are not divided compartmentally and are so 
cleverly composed as to give an idea of completeness in 
keeping with the arthitectural features of the surroundings. 
The frescoc paintings of Europe differ greatly in ihis 
respect,—they are drawn separately in panel wise and can 
be easily taken txit of the wall without loosing the unity 
and effect of the oiher pictures painted on the same wall. 

Unfortunately the ground prepared by the artists on the 
sionc-wallsof the caves in India was extremely fragile^ being 
made of husky earth and cowdung, which easily fell off. 
The Nizam Government, however, spent a considerable 
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sum of money to restore rhese patniings and engaged 
TWO Italian experts. The special features of these 
paintings have been described by Mr. john Giiflith in his 
monumenial work, *‘The Cave Paintings of Ajanta" and 
also by Lady Hertingham and Mr. Yazdani in their 
sumptuous monographs on Ajanta cavepaintings. Both 
John Griffiths and Lady Herringham made copies of 
these frescoes between 187^ and 1883 and 1909 and 
1911 respectively. Incidentally U might be mentioned 
that the present author also took part in copying them 
along with Lady Herringham’s party consisting of Venkat- 
tappa, Samarendra Nath Gupta, Nanda Lai 
Miss, Larcher and Miss, Luke. These copies are 

preserved in the Indian section of the South-Kensington 
Museum in London The merits of these paintings 
cannot be better descrtded than by quoting some remarks 
made by both Messrs. Griflfiihs and Binyon’, Mr. Griffiths 
says 

“The artists who painted them were glams in execution 
Even on ihe vertical sides of the walls some of the lines 
which were drawn by one sweep of the brush struck me 
as being very wonderful; but when I saw long delicate 
curves drawn without faltering with equal preoesion, upor) 
the horizontal surface of a ceiling, where the difficulty of 
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execution is increased a thousand fold it appeared to me 
nothing less than miraculous”. 

Mr. Lawrence Binyon writing a preface to the 
Yazdani's book on Afania described the paintings as 
follows t— 

“It is a vision of the living world that the arrisrs of 
Ajania present; the teeming earth, tiie springing plants, 
the birds, ihe deer, the elepliams, cnmson-pillaied 
pavellions and porticoes; gateways and roofs of cities : 
and among all these the life of men, women and 
children, supple-limbed, gracious in gesture, freely movInB, 
playing in pensive mood ; all earthly life in its laughters 
and its grief , but always emerging from it a life of the 
spirit prevails the spirit that contemplates and is filled with 
compassion. Ajama painting were executed over several 
centuries, but still posses some of their former glories in 
lines and colours. Though apparently done in a realistic 
manner, realism is subordinated to ideals of abstract 
beauty. Lines are strong and subtle. We get in glimpse 
of hundreds of years of art heritage which must have 
preceded it, as we find mentioned in the epic story of 
Kamayana”. 

After the Ajanta we can spieak of the Famous series 
of frescoeiJaintings at Bagh caves in the Gwalior State, 
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which Is equally vigorous in spirit and In cxeouiioa The 
caves are situated 90 mlies off from Mhow in Central 
Iridiai They are now in a bad state of preservation ; the 
roof of the caves in many cases has given way, and the 
bare wall on which the paintings were done is exposed to 
the ravages of weather and time. It is indeed a miracle 
that the series of paintings extending about ^0 feet 
still remain intact, whereas some damaged fragments 
can also be found in different places in the various 
caves there. The paintings at Bagh are identical with 
the specimens of the contemporary Ajanta paimings and 
are done in the same technique and spirit- The Bagh 
cave-paintings had some disadvantages, in that the caves 
were hewn from soft sand-stoncj and the mortar available 
was of much inferior kind. Like Ajanta, these paintmgs 
remained in obscurity for centuries and were only 
discovered in 1320 for the first time by Major Dangftr- 
field, in a place 150 miles away from Ajanta. The 
panorama of paintings that stiil exists on the wall of the 
verandah of the Bagh caves depict a continuous scene, 
representing a queen weeping on a window-sill with a 
female attendant by her side consoling her. Next to 
it, separated by a wall, a kingly personage absorded 
in conversation with a princely ambassador apparently 
ill isfrares a serious political confabulation. Under it 
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arfiats (mendicants) fly in the upper air along with a group 
of apsaran girt-musicUns playing on musical instruments. 
The third scene opens up with a dancing troupe of 
Female musdans and a male dancer, obviously a joker^ 
dressed in Persian postume with a wig on his 

head. Subsequently we see a pjooessiofv of men fkling.on 
elephants and horses advancing towards the dancing 
party. The. dresses are painted I gay with all:kinds of 
Ficinaa mttAuno, . Ionises and geometrical patterns. The 
horses and elephants are so realistically rendered that 
•, one can aimost bear ihe movements of the elephants 
and the galloping of the horses. There are some female 
musicians on dephant-back holding one another, giving 
a very realistic and homely rendering of the>scene» At 
the end of it a ohaitj/iUoTuna (city, entrance) out of 
which the procession is emerging is depicied. The 
last scene represents a saint sitting in an drama (a public 
park) with a sad demeanour. 

After ihe Bagh Cave paintings we come across the 
contemporary paintings at Sigiriya: in Ceyloni executed 
at ihe lime of King Kasayapa betvveen 479 and 497 
A, D* These painrings are to be Found on a precipitous 
hill in Sigiriya or Singhagiri inside the niches^ r^resen- 
ting possibly the queens of king Kasyapa. These paintings 
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resemble Bagb and Ajania in their general technique 
and aUo in the mannerism of dresses and decoration 
of the female figures. Some traces of paintings are 
still to be Found in the ancient city of Anuradhspura and 
also at Rawanweli Oagoba in Ceylon, Apart From 
thesCf paintings representing kingly knights seated in a 
row with folded hands can be found in the Central 
Provinces at Taman Kadwa. The inscription found 
near the paintings could not be d^iphered and consequen¬ 
tly no lime or date of the paintings oF ihese groups 
could be ascertained. Painiings similar to the later ,* 
types are still to be found in Polanarwa, Dambhole* 
Kenheri-Vihara in Colombcj and in E>ogaldufwa in 
Kandi. These paintings^ executed between the Ist and 
lllh century A. D.* were drawn in the most rigid 
conveniSon manner, which ultimately made them lifeless. 
With the advent of the Mahayana Buddliist cult the 
Buddhist monks tried to preach tlie consequences of sin 
and how to avoid it. and wei therefore, notice in these 
paintings scettes of Hell and various kinds of punishments 
whidi are very carefully illustrated. Such paintings cart 
be seen at the Vefubanavihafa painted at the time of 
Parakrambahu between 1133 and 1183 A. D.^ and they 
are somewhat akin to the A^nta frescoes but not quire 
in (heir spirit. 
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The Mediaeval period could be called a dark period 
For Art. Mention of paintings could only be Found in 
the various contemporary literatures. From Taranath s 
book we gather that a variety of lechnkjues wis in vogue 
in painting pictures and that there were artists like Joyaj 
Vijoya and Prajoya in Northern India at that time. We 
understand From his works that in Magadha also famous 
ariisist like Dhiman and Bitpala lived and created a school 
their own, which survived more than a century. 

Only recently, at $itrannavasal| in Padukotta Jain 
paintings have been discovered in the cave-temples. 
These paintings were done et the time of Pallava Raja 
Mahendra Varman in the 7ih century A. D. The lotus tanks 
with playful elephants, duckS| mtkara, and maliisha^ 
painted on the ceilings of the caves, are worth mentioning. 
There are also personages painted with j<ita who 

resemble Siva as an ascetic. At Kashivarma in Kailash 
temple some paintings in a damaged state still linger on 
the wall. In the Narathmallai hills there is a painting of 
Chommiddi Kata^nritya, which must have been executed 
during the time of Pandya Rajas in the 9th century A. D. 

In die cave temples of Ellora some remains of frescoes 
sdll exist on the ceiling of the Kailash Nath temple (Indra- 
sabha cave). This gives ample evidence that the mural 
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paintings once elaborately adorned the cave temples of 
India, In Tanfore Vrihadiswara temple some paintings 
of the Chola period exist. The technique of outline and 
other techniques in these mediaeval frcscoe paintings do 
not differ much from the Moghul miniature, we could, 
therefore, safely call them the “oonnecilng link" with the 
subsequent great an of the Moguls, Paintings at Badami 
caves, were done at the time of Chalukya Raf Mang&les- 
war in the 6th century A, D. Some wall paintings are also 
to be found at Vijayanagar Ci4th to I7»h century), 

Some paintings belonging to the 15(h century have 
been found at Trkhur in Tirumallalpurum Temple. In 
Cochin and Travancore State we come across a series of 
paintings of the early I5th io I&h century A, D. They 
are full of vigour and life although exremely decorative. 
We could also tra<» some paintings on the Jain manus,- 
criptS) among which Shalivadra illustrations of the Jain 
mythology could be mentioned. This long period of two 
thousand years witnesses the vitality of these pre-Moghul 
Hindu-Buddhist paintings inspired and spread far and 
wide at Banuyan caves in Afghanistan, Khotan, Meeran, 
Tarfan, in Central Asia, Honon and a thousand 
Buddhist temples in China and Horiyuji and Kongobuii 
temples in japan. These recall the character and spirit 
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of the classical art of Ajania, which obviously influenced 
the art of (he Buddhist religioni In Nepal and Tibet (he 
tradition of ancient Indian painting has persistently contt' 
nued upio our lime. The Tibetan and Nepali banner 
paintings {Ta^tgktij did not allow the vigour of the Ajanta 
iradiiicn to decay and continued it in a difletent vehicle. 
Thus the art of ancient India remained as potential as 
ever like her religion. 






CHAPTER HI 

MOGUL AND RAJPUT PAINTING 


Though Mogul art Is essentially a Muslim art and 
flourished in the Imperial courts of the grand Moguls 
during their long sovereignty in India* we should not forgei 
that the art of painting In India had already reached iis 
zenith in pre-Muslim days. We Icam from history that the 
Hindu-Buddhist civilization had a great hold over Iran up 
to the west of the Oxus. The Bamian cave-paintings of 
the mid-7th century near Kabul and the paintings of 
Khotani Miran and Tarfan are of Hindu-Buddhist origin. 
It was only with the Arab conquest that the Hindu 
artists had to leave Eastern Iran, King Dharmashri had 
to renounce Buddhism, though his followers of the 
Buddhist faith still continued to remain there but were 
Anally displaced by the Muslims of Altai in 1865 A. D. 
The Gno-8uddhist paintings of Tunhuang, Horion and 
Khotan also influenced the art of Iran to a great extent, 
if not thoroughly, during the reign of Shah Abbas between 
1580*1620 A D About this time, the paintings of images 
of human beings, though forbidden by the precepts of the 
Muslim religion, were also in vogue. Thus we see remains 
of such paintings of human Agures on the walls of the 
palaces of Harun uhRastiid of the Arabian Night fame 
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of the 8fh century and fttso in the residences of Caliph- 
uW'dutawakkalbilallah in Samara. These paintings show 
that the Muslim princes began to realize the aesthetic 
value of paintings and indulged in decorating iheir homes 
with figure-pain lings along with floral desigps. Thus 
from the beginning of the lOih century book illusiratiom 
and illummatiorts on manuscripts became the fashion In 
Iranian art. This much we can say briefly about the 
history of Iranian art in tlieir pre and post Muslim 
days. 

Mogul paintings were chiefly confined to miniatures, 
and the first group of artists who came to the Mogul 
Durbar in India produced paintings of a mixed Indo- 
Iranian kind. A happy blending of Indian and Iranian 
arts was possible due to the tradings of both the schools 
bemg quite alive in India as well as in Iran and also being 
inspired by the kind patronage of the Mogul Court. The 
foremost inspiration of the Mogul School of paintings 
came from the painters from Bt^hara, spedally from 
Bihzad artd His followers such as Agha Miraki Sullen 
Mahmood and Mirza Ali> A contemporary arilst. Mir 
Syyid Ali could also be mentioned, as one of the good 
workers in the Mogul Court at that lime. Emperor 
Babar in hb Memoirs mentioned Bihzad as "the most 
eminent of all painten^. It could be ascertained also 
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that Babar, a direct descendant of Timur, had a keen 
aesthetic sense though , he could not do anything In that 
direcdon due to the unsettled condition of his newly^ 
acquired kingdom in India, Humayun had a more 
difficult time, and, therefore, his period was not quite 
suitable for art to thrive, it wae at the time of Akbar 
that tranquillity prevailed in the Mughal Raj, and in such 
a congenial condition art too Rourished in his court. From 
amongst the ^ names found in Ain-i-Akbari mention 
may be made of the names of the court painters from 
Iran—Meer Sayed Ali of Tabriz, Khwajah Abd>ui>Samad' 
Shereen and Fanukh, and such as Kesudas, Besawan, 
San-ullah, Mehmeen, Kehmkaren, Tara, Harbuns Ram 
Lalj Mekend, Mushkeen and Yasawanih of India. 
These Hindu and Muslim artists worked together in 
Akbar's Gaurt and illustrated the famous Persian transla* 
tion of the Ramayana (at present in faipur State) and also 
Nal Damayanii, Ginjeznamah, Zafar Namah, Akbar 
Namah, Razam Namah, Kaleia Daman and Ayar Danish. 
From Ain-i*Akbari we know that Emperor maintained a 
paindng gallary and he patronised this art and caused it to 
arrive at high perfection. With that object this department 
was established, in order that a number of artists being 
collected together, niiglit vie with each other for fame 
and become eminent by their productions. 
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Excepiing some Frescoes nothing remains cF the 
pTP'Moghul paintings of India which irnmediaieSyr followed 
the Buddhist an. Some illustrated |ain manuscripiSf 
however, have survived, to show thecontintiity of itdllihe 
advent of the Moghul time. The early B^aiput painitngs 
oF the Moghul period can be regarded as an independent 
and typical an of Hindus. The Rajput paintings were 
not always miniatures and eKamples oF Urge see frescoe- 
paintings and paintings on cloth are not laclung. 
Dr, Coomaraswamy has classified Rajput paintings in the 
following groups according to the places of their origin ; 
(I) Rajasthani u e I of the places where Rajputs lived. 
—Jaipur. Marwar,' Bundelkhand and Kathiawar: (2) 
Pahari, i. e, of lammu. Kashmir, Kangra and Garhwal; 
(3) Sikh, i. e., thc'patntinBs that were revived at the time 
of Ranjit Singh in the Pimjab between 1803 and 1839. 

Rajput artists were very fond of illustrating Vaishnavite 
literature and also the RagM and RatfinU as described 
graphically in San^i Sastras. To understand the underlying 
meaning of Rajput an one should know ihe Bhava and 
of the Vaishnava culture and also such books as 
QiUt Ghvinda of Jaidevaj and works of Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Vidyapati, Chandidasa, Ka^r, Tulsidas, 
Keshavdas and Beharilah Amongst ihe Rajput and Pahari 
painters special men^ of Molaram should be made. 
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Rafput school lingered on vwth thh famous Pahari artist 
{I760'183'3li whose ancestors migrated to Gharwaf tn the 
middle of the sixteenth Century, This Garhwali artist may 
be called the "Botticelli of India". True homage to these 
artists of the Moghul and Rajput schools car\not be paid 
unless we cultivate our taste to appreciate their monu¬ 
mental works—^not only through the knowledge of thet|. 
technique but also by entering into their underlying 
meaning^ thought and spirit. 

hr 

Akbar was a student of Ideology and studied the 
philosophy, religion and art of India and tned to bring 
about a harmony vwth out losing their aesthetic values. 
In such favourable circumstances the Moghul art took its 
root in India without remaining Foreign In Its newly- 
adopted home. 

The subject matter of these paintings was chiefly 
court lifef scenes of haremSf hunting scenes and some 
such topics as had a particular interest for the Emperor 
or the nicies of the court. Favourite animals, birds and 
beasts have constantly found place in these works. The 
workmanship of these miniature water-colour paintings 
was such that it is only wi:h the help of a magnifying 
glass that we can now uriderstand their unrivalled 6ne 
brush technique. In AkbaFs time we notice the change 
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and developmeni ihe socalled Indolranlan style into 
the Moghul school, which flourished till (he end of the 
Moghul dynasty in India. 

Jahangir was extremely fond of6ne arts and was keen 
on developing the talent of his court painters by his 
personal encouragement and patronage. He also invited 
Abul Hassan, son of the Famous painter Aga Riza of 
Herat, from Iran to his court. He made a large collection 
of Iranian paintings by famous artists like Bihzad, Sultan 
Ahmad, Aga Mirak and Jafar Ali. These works have 
now been scattered over in vanous collection's in India 
and abroad. From Jaliangir Nama we find that Abul 
Hassan was His most favourite artist in the court, and 
he honoured him with the title of “Nadvi-ul-Zumma'*— 
Marvel of the Time. Unfortunately the very few of his 
works survive. There is an anecdote that while sending 
Sir Thomas Roe as an ambassador of Great Britain to 
India, james the First, sent an oil painting to the Moghul 
court with him. TTie Emperor was so proud of his own 
artists that he had it copied by them so faithfully that it was 
impossible for Sir Thomas to make out the onginal from 
amongst its copies kept side by side with it* These court- 
painters were very well off in the Mogul court and Jagira 
and fees were generously given to them by the Emperor. 
But they had also to suffer hardships along with the 
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Emperor ipedally vvrf^en he had to Face any poliiica] 
crisis* We know Samal DaS| Jagannaih and Tara Chand 
had to cover 600 miles on camel's back in eleven days 
iq a scorching summer in May, Mirza Mohammad 
Hakim and Shuh Murad made themselves famous by 
Simply painting portraits of Jahangir. 

The Moghul painting was also fostered and patronized 
by Shahjehan—the builder of the Taj, His interest in 
Fine Art could be illustrated by an-episode. Sir Thomas 
Roe went to present him with an English-made watch to 
which the Emperor remarked that he would have appreci¬ 
ated it better if original oit paintings were presented to 
him instead. In his regime, Sijapur king too began 
patronizing a group of painters in his court v^tch later 
on formed a school by itself. Many noblemen under the 
Moghul court—both Hindus and Muslims-helpcd the Rne 
Art to grow in their respective territories, and thus many 
painters earned their livelihood under their kind protection 
and patronage, Dara Shikohj son of Shahjehan, was 
extremely fond of painting. He made a special collection 
of master—pieces which formed his album at present 
preserved in the India House Library in London, 

The decadence and downfall of Fine - Arts in India 
came with the reign of Aurat^gzeb, though it cannot-be 
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sflld definitely ihat he did not loleraie the artists in his 
court simply because of his orthodc»c feelings. One 
could see paintings, depicting historical incidents and 
vario-js anecdotes of his time, still preserved in various 
collections in India and abroad. TTie last resort of the 
Mtjghul art was the Courts of Hyderabad and Oudh, 
where the artists maintained their bare exisrerKe without 
much life and ultimately lost all the glories of their past. 
Moghul technique survived to some extent at Patna, 
encouraged by the British merchants and dficials of the 
Jc^n Company's rime. In this way Patna school was 
very much influenced by die western art. Portraits were 
the main-subjects depicted by the artists. Indian paindng 
remained sponianeously productive up to the early 
Victorian period among the various examples of illustrated 
manuscripts of the nineteenth century; mention may be 
made of the Akhlak-hNasiri in the Bntish mus^m 

arvd Behari Lai ki Satsai (1880) of Dr. Ral Rajeswar 
Bali's collection. 

It would be an incomplete survey of the Moghul Arts 
without saying something about the Moghul calligraphy 
which was an allied subject to paintings and the Shia 
Kakmi technique of the painters, which invdved the same 
dexterity as is found in the lineal technique of good 
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calligraphist. The piciuresquety hand-written Persian 
tnanoscripts were adorned with minlawre paintings and 
with (he advent of (he Moghul dynasty it came to India as 
a great inspiratron to the Indian Art. Illustrated Taijjairft 
and BKurjipatra manuscripts were quite common in India 
at that time. The Moghul princes brought with them the 
best of their tradition of calli^phy, which inspired and 
itnrprGved the later Hindu manuscript writings. We thus find 
iHuminated manuscripts of Bliagvata Gita, Gita Gobinda 
and many other Sanskrit and Hindi literature. There 
are generally four kinds of scripts; (1) Kvfit '■ ^*1 angular 
kind, (2) Saskh —rounded type of lettering^ (3) Sattudih^ 
much rounded that VrwWt, and (4) .S’Aiiajtff?—^another 
version of Natidlika. Shahjehan's son^ Oarasekoh, 
learnt all kinds of manuscript wriang from the famous 
caHigrapher Abdul Rasid—Dayalmir. Bahadur Shah| 
the last of the Moghul Emperors, was himself a great 
calHgraphisr, and his works arc still to be found in the 
various art collections in India and abroad fn conclusion 
we m»y say that the Moghul and Rajput Arts, discovered 
the secret of rhythm in line arid harmony in colour and 
balance in form, though these did not attend to the law 
of perspective and chiaroscuro, vsdiich an analytical critic 
of the Europear) School of thought might regard as 
meaningless and absurd. 


CHAPTER IV 

MODERN INDIAN PAINTING 


In India, Art of Painting was neglected during the 
Victorian era. Thai is why it is difTkult to analyse the 
varioius techniques and styles of difTeient schools of modem 
painting that have arisen in India as a result of the 
conflicts of cultural ideology, Some of us were happy 
with the wesietn ideals imposed upon u$ by the alien 
European education and a few national minded men 
revolted against ir. We shall later on mention m this 
essay all its phases. 

The arr of painting could- be traced in chroncjogical 
order through the successive ages up to the Moghul and 
Rajput schools, which, however, did not abruptly tefTni- 
naie with the Moghul dynasty in about A. D, 1760. But 
coherent development of different styles of paintings 
after the end of the iSth oeniury could be fracedi 
A great change prevailed in Indian art with the advent 
of the Victorian era. The artists of' Ihdia began copying 
oil paintings from Europe, and the result was the ptoduc- 
tion of’ hybrid miniature portraitS| which were the only 
achievements of the 13th century. In the beginning of 
the I8<ft cenmry, sdiools of portrait painting flourished 
in Paina and Oudh. Nawahs, Rajas and high officials 
were generally depicted surrounded by their courtiers 
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and aitendanfs. An eBbrt to catch correct likeness with 
light and shade can be traced in these works though 
this was never carried lo the siandards readied in 
European portrait painting. Many inreresftng portraits 
of distinguished Anglo* India ns ( Bttrfi-Sahsbit ) of the 
“John Company" have survived, which give a vivid 
picture of die epoch. 

European infl lence and education are indeed respon¬ 
sible for the change in art as well as in social Judgment 
and ideal in India Artists and art-lovers went crazy 
over the realistic glamorous oil paintings of the western 
countries that came to India, The inevitable result was 
that the traditional schools of paintings which continued 
up to the beginning of the 19th century were negjec'ed and 
ultimately lost sight of. Only for some time in Jaipur, 
Delhi, Agra and Lucknow, traditions of the Moghul school 
continued in a debased and crude form upto the beginning 
of the 20lh century. In the Punjab afrer the reign of 
Ranjit Singh notfiing remained of the Sikh school of 
painting. Pahari and Rajput schools thrived for some 
lime in the Garhwal Hil! States. Some of the hereditary 
artists of Northern India went to Tanjor and remained 
there with the last of the Tanjor kings. They gradually 
absorbed in their work the local tradition and remained 
there in a decadant state. Raja Krishna Raja Wodeyar 
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encouraged the local talents of Mysore, which flourlslted 
till his death in j363> About this time Raja Ravi Varma 
of Travancore made his mark as an artist by illustrating 
as well as printing in oleograph a seiies of mythological 
subjects of popular interest. His works were sold like 
hot cakes everywhere in India due to their appeal to the 
popular religious consciousness. 

Art-^minded Europeans like Sir George Bitdwood 
and Sir George Watt and many other authorities of that 
time recognized the talent of the Indian artists in the 
sphere of Indusirial Art but not in anything which they 
would call "Pine Art*', Sir George Birdwood vehemently 
criticized the ancient Buddha images and remarked that 
“a boiled suet pudding would serve equally well as a 
symbol of passionate purity and serenity of soul”, 
European critics of those days who dterishcd any 
sympathy for Indian art attributed iis growth to the 
Hellenic influence after the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. They thought that it was the Mellenestic 
influence that inspired ihe artists of India and did not 
believe In the existence of any independent art tradition 
in India before Alexander set his foot on this soil, 

it was as a result of recent penetrating researches 
and studies made by Havell, Coomaraswamy and 
Abanindra Nath Tagore that the European critics began 
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to realize the exhtance of a sublime Fine Art in India. 
In the reply given to Sir George Bridwood's criticism of 
the classical Buddha image, by thirteen eminent artists 
of England in 1910 at ihe J\oyal Society of Arts, we 
find for the 6rst time a psyculogical reaction and a 
change of opinion of the representative European art 
critics. They said: 

‘*We the undersigned artists, crtticsi and students of 
art<*>**,,>••••.,.6nd tn the best art of India a lofty 
and adequate expression of the religious emotion ot the 
people and of their deepest thoughts on the subject of 
the divine. We recognize in the Buddha type of 
sacred fig ire, one of the greatest ariistic itsspiration of 

the world.*’ 

■- 

The national re^awakining of India coincided with 
the regeneration of the art-life of the country} and it 
was Principal E. B. Havell of the Calcutta Sd)Ool of 
Arts who with Dr Ab^mndra Nath Tagore as his 
colleague established a national school of Indian Painting 
with the object of **picking up ilic broken tiiieada” of 
India’s afiistic tradition. At the outset tins venture 
aroused suspicion amongst a section of the Indian public, 
for it thought that the Kensingion Art School products 
should be tlie standard and the Western art technique} 
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as laught in the various ScHmIs of Am by ihe European 
teachers, would woik miracles in the sphere of art in 
India. This section of the public also apprehended a 
check in the progress of Fine Art if this Nationalist 
school of art was allowed to thrive. Much propaganda 
was carried against the new movemem by the Press and 
the Public. In such an uncongenial atmospherei with 
the help of Mr. Ha veil Dr. Abanindra Nath T agore 
colleaed a small band of his disciples in the Govt. School 
of Arts, Calcuitaj among whom mention may be made 
of the Late Surendra Nath Gangulyi Nandalal Bose 
Asrtkumar Haidar, Hakim Mohammad Khan, Veikatappa, 
S. N. Gupta, Shaitendara Nath De and Samkierzama. 
This renaissance school of Indian painting was greatly 
srimulated by the Indian Society of Oriental Art, established 
by the late Mr. Gaganendra Nath Tagore, elder brodier 
of Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore. The Society popularized 
the works of the new school by organizing enhibiiions 
every year. This society was establislied in 1907 with 
Lord Kitchner as its first President and Sir John Woodroffe, 
The Hoo'fale Mr Justice Rampini, Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Holmwood, Messrs. N. Blum, A. Sieplren, H, P, Martin, 
A. N. Tagore, G. N. Tagore, rhornfon, and twenty five 
European and Indian as members, all of whom helped the 
movement to grow and made the woik of the society a 
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great A sister insiiiution of this kind called "India 

Society* was established in London, whidi ts srill carrying 
on the good work with Marquess of Zetland as its presi¬ 
dent- Many exhibitions of Dr- Tagore’s pupils' works 
were held in tridia and abroad through these societies and 
various monographs on Indian art were published by 
Dr, A, K- Coomaraswamy, Dr. J.H- Cousins, Percy Brown, 
E-B. Havel!, Dr. Stella Kramris, W C- Ganguly and others. 
Dr. Tagore brought La I a jswari Prasad a hereditary 
artist from Patna, in the Gov:. School of Arts, Calcuiia to 
train up his pupils in India's traditional technique and also 
help them to appreciate the ancient masters. With 
the same object in view, he sent out his disciples to 
Ajanta, Bagh, Jogimara caves and many other places of 
artistic interest, Ajanta frescoes ware copied by S, N. 
Gupta, Venkattappa Nandalal Bose and Asit Kumar 
Haidar in 1910 and 1911 winters. They worked with 
Lady. Henjngliam and her party, Bagh frescoes 
were in^>ected by Asit Kumar Haidar in 1917 and 
subsequently copied by Nandalal Bose, Asit Kumar Haidar 
and Surendra Nath Kar (1921), Jogimara frescoes were 
copied by Asit Kurnir Haidar and Samarendra Naih 
Gupta in 1914* it was thus that tiie recognition of 
Fine Art and cultural regenaratin of an was achieved by 
his pupils. Dr. Tagore himself experimented with 
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various indigenous (echniques in painting and called 
hereditary Jaipur arfisrs to demonstrate the methods of 
traditional fresco-painting. His own experiment in such 
fresco work as Kateh and Dfvajani can still be seen 
in the Caloitia School of Arts. His disciples also made 
several experiments in painting in various processes. 
Messrs Nadalal Bose and Asit Kumar Haidar did many 
such experiments in painting on woodi silk and also in 
different mediums; 

In the book called Heart of Atyavarta" Lord 

Zetland, who as the then Governor of Bengal, personally 
hepled the movement to grow, said. 

*'ln the family residence of Tagores at Dwaika 
Nath Tagore Lane in Calcuite, they (Dr. Abantndra 
Naih Tagore and his brother Gagnnendra Nath Tagore) 
gathered round them a group of artists, many of whom— 
Nandalat Bose, O, C Gangulyf Kshitrmdra Naih 
Mazumdaf, Asit Kumar Haidar, Surendra Naih Kar and 
Mukul Chandra Dey, to men lion but a few have since 
made names for iliemselves as exponents of the modem 
school of Indian painting. The studio where this 
interesting circle met was d^ribed by the same observer 
as being not so much a school for ihc encouragement 
of the indigenous an as a place for the development 
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oF artistic tastet for the cultivation of a sense of beautyi 
and a love of beautiful things especially such beautiful 
things as are extiessive of [t^fc mind of India in its 
evolution”. Dr. Tagore fired up his di^tple’s, imagination 
with such a broad-minded creative impulse that they never 
cared to confine themselves to narrow provindalism or 
seek refuge in the so-called inter-nationalism in art. This 
accouiiis loi tive distinctive and individual styles of 
his pupils instead of the mimicked mannerism of ihe 
old masters. From the boiks ^^Sf-lecied Examples of 
Indian Art” (1910) by A. K. Coomaraswamy and ‘'Indian 
Sculptures and Painting*' (1928) by E. B. Havell one 
could see estamples of Dr, Tagore and his pupils' work, 
who made the Indian an movement an unfailing source 
of inspiration for the future genera dons of artisrs in 
India. It is indeed a happy omen that the Natbnalist 
School of painting censored by Havcll, Tagore and 
Coomaraswamy has now grown up to a family of ihree 
generations of artists of distinction af>d that most of the 
Provincial Government Schools of Arts in India have 
got his disciples as their heads. 

An attempt at reviving the Indian art is also being 
made by the artists of Bombay, whose ideal is to blend 
the Eastern technique of palniing with that of ihe West; 
Of course such synthesis can bring in some good result 
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provided the artist had airtady mastred hfe own country’s 
art. Otherwise, it will result ?n a hybrid produdrions. 
Moreover, artists wrl! always depend upon dfthcr dotmtiti^ 
for their cultural expressonsi Experfrnenis ha\% been 
made in this direction by men like Dhurandar and Lalkaka 
of Bombay under the guidance of Pnhctpal Solomah of 
the Sir J. J, School of Arts. Bombay aiiists have recently 
taken up sur-realist and Dada art of inodeim Europe and 
proudly following these trends. 

While discussing the modem art movemenrs vve 
car>not ignore the influence of the present machine'lidden 
age Europe. A group of seers, thirtkej^ and artists 
have become tired of it and wish to get out of its 
tangles. They have realized that depicting life and its 
romance in ati are not lo be sought only and reality lies 
beyond their pale. In ati they, therefore, started experi¬ 
menting in impressionisi, futurist, cubist and stir-realist 
movements, and to them the so-called '‘Romantic Art” 
lost all its chafTHi The influence of these schools was 
felt irs India and the late Mr. Caganendra Nath Tagore 
made striking experiments In that direction. The late 
Poet Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore also rook up painting 
pictures in sur-realisi style in the late age of seventy. 
According to Indian art and its ideology no man can 
feel happy without some kind of romance in life. 
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Such toys in fact make our home-life pleasant. We 
can also find in them the vital primitive urge for creation 
preserved by rhe villagers throughout the ages, and 
bring it intimately in touch with our daily life. 

The aft of the Paleolithic age, of which we find 
traces in various caves in India, took rooi in pre-Vedlc 
Indian art in all kinds of demon worship and superstitious 
ceremcffiy and ultimately blended with the highly civilized 
Buddhist and Brahmanic art. Folk'art originated in 
prehistoric days, and thus a great admixture of non-Aryan 
elements could be easily traced in iheir different motifs 
and bearings, —the snake R*^ddessi Siittlfi and 

Ohnfei'i—healers of diseases^ of Ber^gal were originally 
non* Ary an deities worshipped by the primitive folks long 
before they came in contact with the Aryans. The 
different Utattiv— festivals observed by the Hindus, also 
c^me from rhe same sources of superstitious beliefs in 
magical powers to be derived from observing them. 
They wish to bring about miraculous results in improving 
their agricultural products and removing all evils from 
their home and villages. Other superstitious rituals 
connected with marriiages and social ccremnnies. though 
came originally from the primitive sources, ultimately 
got absorbed and preserved by the women folk as 
even upto the present day. We can collect 
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facts about the social coniact of the abojiginal tribes^ 
with the hi^ly civilized Aryans who came down to 
India in pre-Vcdic days. The Indus Vaiiey civilization 
unearthed at Mohcnjodario and Harappa gives enough 
evidence of ancient civitizaiiorij and the pottery toys 
found in these sites with dieir various motifs displayed in 
decorative designs go to prove the amalgum of such art 
forms. The historians have found many such evidences 
of contact even after the 8th century B. C. Some of them 
have quoted Kaulilya's ‘Arthasastra* and collected 
evidence of commerce in various commodities, between 
ancient India and the ourside world. From an dent Pali 
Text we come to know that Asoka the Great took with 
him two aboriginals, who carried ‘toiems’ wiih them 
embodied 'Hyana' and 'Eagle' motih, when he conveyed 
the Sacred-Bod hi Sapling to the Tamralipta port 
of Beng<»l, to be ensidpped to Ceylon by his son 
M<«hendra. 

The different motifs found in Flok art nor only 
originated in India, but also came from outside in pre* 
historic days as the Dravidians traded with the andent 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, the Asyttans, the Greeks and 
Roitian*, in the West, and China, Sumatra, Java and 
Malaya Peninsula tn the East,. To understand Folk*art, 
its general character and outstanding peculiarities, we 
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cannot ignore these facts. The spiritual and cultural 
activities of ancient India would have to be studied before 
we could understand the significance of our Folk-cit(ture» 
The Indo^ryan civilization based upon four Vedas 
has also to be properly understood to appreciate the 
art and philosophy of India in general. It we consider 
the ancestor worship prevailing in remote days, we can 
as well trace the same in the highly civilized Hindu 
religious titeSi used in the form of an effigy on wood 
called 'Bull'Stuff (STiaAfi*t(w//ui). In this 
the unsophisticated peasant'art is still preserved in India. 
In such other fetish figures^ totems and also in tattooing 
the art of printlilve folk can be seen preserved to our 
days' by the folk artists of various clans. The motifs 
used in such art-forms varied according to the needs of 
various cults in India. In the Brahmanic order of cults 
vis-t *8ha,Icia*~‘ShaiTffi’ and 'Ffli8Arr«i’i*^| various symbolic 
expressions and forms were created with the help of the 
original primitive stocks of designs that prevailed in India 
from the pre-histonc days The motifs consist of 
^Bakan(i»\ viz,, 'tivrtdci' for Vishnu, for 

*Bra}a»tt\ for and for */ndrn' 

a 1 x 1 diSerent auspicious objects such as 

‘SrtJiAAf’i ‘Clttih'ii’ 'SaiLttiliOt’ and 

used in various ceremonies and also utensils 
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of different kinds used in msiic rttuAts, As for the 
it can be traced from pre-Vedic days not only 
in tndia but in all pans of the globe. The only difference 
lies in giving new meanings and slgnilicances to it by the 
highly sophisticated Hindus. The Idealistic, mystic and 
symbolic meanings conveyed in such motifs varied 
according to the custom and usage in force at various 
times. These motifs were origiriared by the collective 
efforts and experiences of various races who dwelt in 
India, who gradually explored their Inner meanings 
according to their expcn'cnccs and needs. Raccoons- 
ciousness and ideals developed through the primitive folk- 
art in such a manner cannot be ignored. The common 
racc'heritage developed by the folk art was gradually 
absorbed in civilized an unconsciously, and ultimately 
it could not be separated. 

In India we have examples of folk^ in various 
types of artistic creations. The paintings used in different 
ceremonies, such as *dlpanOt' in Bengal, 
in U. P„ and Eaugwi In Bombay, are not only decorative 
forms, but are spontaneous expression of mstic life given 
shape into such creative activities, stimulating life and 
energy. Toys and doll-making are other art^expressions 
found in various village-fairs and religious gatherings. 
They consist of sun-baked clay figures, wooden figures 
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and figures made of fPith), The gay and attractive 
colourings and the fantastic and humorous forms not 
only attract the eyes of our children, but unconsciously 
go deeper in to the mind of the massn Some of the.'e 
types of the toys came from ancient timesy and if we 
compare them with such toys as found in Muttraf 
Kausambhi of the Buddinst period we can see the affinity 
in them. Particularly, a popular clay toy called *Alladu 
PutiOiT of Bengal can be seen in one of those lerrac'diit 
toys found In Kausambhi. The ancient Sanskrit play 
^Mriehkahttihi* gives vivid description of such clay.- 
carts for children. These ancient toys were more 
elaborate in destgrt and can be considered as a highly 
developed toy^rr of that pericd, inRuenoed by the higher 
art of the time. The 'pot' paintings are also done on 
papter and on cloth and sold cheap at the various fairs 
The scroll-paintings tised in reciting, ‘Ramanyana* and 
*Mahabhafara, illustrating vaiious episodes, consisted of 
the peasant art and were used for educational purposes 
in various festivuies These pBintjrtgs give panoramic 
views of Rama's life, with all kinds of elaborate settings, 
to eniphasi 2 e several episodes represented by the rhemes. 
Figures are drawn carefully with the svveep of brush and 
cotouTs put in a bold fiat manner, sponcarteously bringing 
out essentials without the least effort. These paintings 
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w«re constantly rcpenre^l as commerciaf products, And 
served the purpose of our preserM-day clie^p^p'ints, with 
the advent of wliicli these folk'-arts gradu-^lly disappeared> 

Amongst minor arts, mention may be made of 
embroidery work, (^TatitAn), practised by the village girls, 
and also elaborately made for pnt*hangers and 

also vaiioMS kinds of pottery. These articles embody 
piciographic maiks of various symbolic representations, 
which wc have already men tinned. In the embroidery 
designs^ the central flower of lo'us is invariably encircled 
by creeper>motiis, treeSf elephants, flowers, and chailots, 
etc., (withelaborate decorative scroll-designs at the borders) 
they produce a gorgeous effect. They are gerterally 
done on old cloth and cotton thread is used for 
the borders. Many zig-zag patterns are also inven* 
ted by the women folk for such embroidery designs. 
If we study scrutinizingly the multifarious motifs 
used in these designs, and compare them vviih 
that of our highly developed arr, we can trace the 
historical development and also the evolution of sensitive 
human soul in its spontaneous invention of such sym* 
bolic representations. We should nor, however, be 
over-enthusiast ro find deflniie links with that of Ajanta 
and Bagh but should understand the limit of such art, 
which meant to be tepeated mechanically ro cater for 
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the village folk in their various activities of life^snd 
rituals. With sympathetic understand irtg of \^l I age-art, 
we shall be able to understand the signiBcance of the 
art of our country, which never wanted to represent 
nature in its true form as a photographic representation 
but allowed scope for translating the form In various 
decorative patterns conveying different aspects of 
beauties underlying it. To realize this fact, it is obviously 
required to fathom the primitive minds through their 
creative activities. It vvould'not only be an intellectual 
pursuit but would hdp the r t of our country to develop 
in its indigenous dynamic tine. 


CHAPTER VI 

PINE ART OF CHINA AND INDIA’S 
CONTRIBUTION 

Human dviltzaiiiort is old and (he culture of Cl 
is as old as human civi1i2»tion iiself. Chinese roiteries 
even of the paUeoliihic age have been dhccveTed. 
These potteries are of the most exquisiie kind, which 
goes to prove that cultural evoluiiorx iitfedor to none 
took place in Oiina in temote days. Nowheic did the 
potter's wlieel produce such articles of beauty witli the 
subtle curve, which makes the *plasiic* for m sing in colour, 
line and pattern. China could be proud not only of her 
formidable wall which she erected to protect the countiy 
from foregin invasion or of her invention of the process of 
printing, but also of her art both in plastic and in graphic 
forms—sculpture and paintings. All arts began with 
beauiifying utilitarian objects. In China also evidence 
of this is not tacking. The word 'China* became a 
household word for all kinds of ceramic production of 
the world. The different phases of Chinese thought 
have been immortalized in the plastic forms both in 
pottery and in sculpture. Figure modeling in ceramic 
and statues in glazed piottery of the Tang and Maing 
periods are of very high quality and form a class by 
themselves. 
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Wc are however ai present not concerned xviih the 
*aTts and crafts’ of China and will deal as much as 
possible in this short survey about the activities of China in 
the sphere of fine art alone* The earlier evidence of 
fine arts could be traced as early as 3000 B- C, to Hsia 
2000 B C*p Chow lOOQ B, C. Various sculptures and 
decorative emblems of this early period have been disco.* 
vered. Hsiao-tun bronEes of the 12th century B,C. could 
be regarded a$ good examples of Chinese primitive art. 
The decorative motives are extrerrtely old and are all 
symbolical. The bronzes are generally masks of 
monsters, conventional dragons, thunder>patterns, which 
speak for the vitality and strength of a great art. The 
Chinese sculpture, unlike the European, was never given 
a place as art indenpendent an but was always regarded 
as patt and parcel of the decoration of the temple. 
The stone-winged lions used as the guardian animals 
of the tombs are of unusual typ«. They are represented 
as guarding the souls of (he depaned to whom (he 
temples were dedicated. The awe-inspiring gesture of 
the lion figures are quite unreal and exercise an 
uncanny fascination for their observer. With the advent 
of buddhist religion the sculpture of China changed its 
phase and the sculpture of Hun dynasty began in the 
third century when Emperor Hstemi became Buddhist 
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and built many temples with golden Buddhist images. 
The Buddhist sculpture of the later period gives evidence 
of Kusharta and much more of Gupta influence. The 
colossal Buddha figure of the cave Temples of Yun-Itarg 
was built at the end of the 5th century, and under the 
Sui dynasties (561 — 618) a large quantity of Buddhist 
sculpiure was produced. The figures of Buddha and 
Bodhisativas at the cave temples of Lung-Meu in Honan 
and in some of those of Tiendungshan in. Shansi give 
evidence of direct contact with Indian art The early 
period of history of the Chinese an was very much 
modified by the Confucianism - but in spirit it remained 
the same for ever. The spriit of selfrsacrifice and love 
for fellow creatures taught in that religion could be 
traced even in art. Thus we find that the Chinese 
never forgot their fellow creatures around in the Universe 
and studied and immortalized them in their art. We 
find lovely animahfigures in stone and in bronze* 
In other civilized countries like Europe and India, 
human figures have taken hold of the mind of the 
artistSi and their gods and godesses are nothing but 
their own images, produced simply b a symbolical end 
conventional way to express cosmic and religious 
feeling. On the other hand, in China artisLs, both b 
sculpture and painting, displayed a special prefeience for 
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UndscRp^r animals and bird forms. Examples such as 
"Two Sparrows on a Bmboo Branch** and "Tiger by a 
Torreni in Fk^'in and Wind" by Muchu of the Sang 
dynasty are not uncommon in Chinese art. They are 
far from reallstiCf hut in spirii more wgorously expressedi 
which cannot be c'lmpared with any other country's 
art In the picture dejMcting ihe Tiger the arthts 
expressed the fearful looking aniittal in great agony 
amidst the torrential rains thteatening him; and in the 
picture of '*Two Sparrows" the simple bird fornns are 
cleverly placed on the top of a delicate bamboo branch, 
which gives the feeling of an erher'Uke lightness and a 
restful serene composidon. The birds ate just awake^ 
and the drowsy feeling is still lingering in thetn and also 
in die atmosphere itself. 

The early art has suffered much destruction in Chinai 
specially during die reign of S»ng dynasty. Tartars 
destroyed vast collections of paintings stored in the 
Imperial household at the time of invasion, and thus 
wotks of many Chinese masters like Wu»Too'Tzu 
disappeared for ever. Nothing sutvived of Wu-Too- 
Tzu’s scries of will palmings. Similar vandalism was 
Indulged in by the diffcient invaders at different times 
Even ihen whatever art treasures survived ate looked 
at wuh gieat veneration by die lovers of the Chinese 
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Art. Works of Ku Ksi'Chih, most Famous of all 
Chinese masters, which are mostly painted on silk scroll 
In ink and colours, should be specially mentioned. His 
works flourished greatly, during the Cl iu dynasty (265 — 
420 A. D.J, bui unfortunately very few of his works 
still remained. Alm.'>si all Chinese paimings are doite 
either directly on the walls of the temples or on the silk 
soorotls. 

The special feature of Chinese paintings lies in 
sensitive touch of (he artist's brush and also in the sense 
of arrangements of ^aoe and objects in the three 
dimensional form. Paintings are never too much 
crowded with figures or other obfecis, but the essential 
points are very subtly ernphasised to get to the undet- 
lying significance of the subject matter selected for 
painting. The Chinese painters draw in calligraphic 
strokes of brush* a method unknown to any other 
country. They write with brush, a method unknown to 
any other country. They do not even hesitate to depict 
abstract subjects like flow and ripples of the water and 
breeze in a conventional way peculiar to (hem. The forms 
of flame, cloud* waves and dragons assume a decorative 
modf which takes the mind to an unknovvn region. 
There U a Chinese legend which explains the loss of a 
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fiimo*JS arilst Ku Kal Oim*s vsroiksby Sflying that ihey 
have rej 'in«d (he other world wliere they have become 
immortal This story shows imw ihe Chinese 
understood (he reality of life, which is (ratisjtOTy and in 
which we live to be iransirory. The eternal energy of 
(l)e Universe was actually worshipped by ihemi and 
liicy ihcrefo e, were never afraid to di^pict the spirit 
form in a more oonweniionaf way, as they knew their 
timii. being ihemselves mortal. After the works of Ku 
Kai-C>>in we can name the frescoes ai Tung-buang of 
about the sixth centi»ry. In the 7ih century, under the 
patronage of Tang Emperors famous masieis like Yen- 
hhpcn flourished. His works were so much admired 
that the Emperor caused a special shrine to be built 
according to the model seen in one of bis works. The 
mountatlon on which the temple was actually built was 
quite bare, and the artist while painting the mountain 
view simply added the temple to It to beautify his 

woik. 

Tang period is one of the most active periods of 
Chinese art. The Empire of China was extended by 
the Tang Emoerors towards the West, Intercourse 
with foreigners, specially with India, changed the type 
of wo ks and a new era began in Chinese art. 
BiJihis n became the religion of the country, and 
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coraequenfly A brge number <sf works of tbsi period 
were Buddhisf. The greatest amongst the Chinese 
Buddhist painters of the period Wu Tao^tzu. 
He has left a series of paintings depicting the ]ife*history 
of Lord Buddha and many other Buddimt legends. 

To understand the work of Chinese Masters we 
should know that they had three religions—Confucianismi 
Buddhism and Taoism; but they assimilated and imbibed 
their respective traditions in a delightfut synthesis. 
Thought apparently! change in subjects tr^ted occurred 
to a certain extent; in form and canon of an they 
remained the same. The activities of Tang period have 
been traced as far away as in the Central Asia, and Sir 
Auriei Stein discovered fragments of silk paintings which 
bear the sign of direct coniacr of China with Indo* 
Buddhist and Iranian culture. The Turfant and Khoiani 
frescoes resemble very much those of Ajanta in their 
knear techie ique, and even the draperies and poses of 
the figures peculiar to the Indian Buddhist paintings 
of Ajanta are quite evident* Tang period jsj according 
to the traditton^ the golden age of art. But much of 
tfie art'tieasures of this period have perished. Amongst 
the painters whose works survived the timci we can 
menhoft Li Chati whose five portraits of saints, though 
much damaged, can still be seen in Japan, Most of 
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the Chinese Buddhist painters of Tang period depicted 
Mahayana Buddhist images in the artistic idiom of 
China. The Jataka stones^ Bodhisattvas and other 
Buddhist legends have been jllusiraied by them. 

After the Tang, Sang period is another glorious time 
for Chinese art. Though the Sang Emperor Hui Tsang 
was embarrassed by the Tartar conquest of the North 
China and was himself taken away by Tartars in captivity, 
his lime remained the most glorious period of the history 
of art of the country. The Emperor himself was an 
arttsr, a connoisseur, and a poet. His own achievemenr 
as a painier was in copying old masterpieces Sang age 
was the age of Landscape painting, and the whole of 
Southern Sang was devoted to it. Religious themes 
such as those of Arhai (saints) in meditation became 
very popular sul^eci-matier of art. Sometimes this 
was carried too far at that time. Probably Chinese 
painting is at its best in landscapes. In painting 
landscapes the Chinese ardsts would never forget ro 
put in mountain and water, for they wanted to depfci 
the elements of nature in their true forms. Mountains 
without trees, they considered as heads without the 
hairs. Chinese landscapes give a peculiar feeling of 
intoxication, and one could almost feel ihe smell of 
ihe earth in all its elements. They not only record 
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selected bcAuty spois seen by the ertist but iKe sererie 
soufforoe of the Universe which lies wit].in the spot, 
and the enjoyment of inner peace and silence. 

A Chinese landscape is generally divided into three 
3«fetions, v«, ''Heaven', ‘’Earth’, and “Man*^ v^lch 
gives the feeling for three dimensionSi Heavers is the 
distance shown very faintly towered with mist, and the 
middle diifanca is a litile eAaggeraied in depth of colour 
and fdmi' which is called Earth, and Man is depicted 
aS a shrong foreground painted more boldly and clearly. 
Ma Ynan and Hsia Kuai were two great masters of the 
Sang period. Their works are mostly drawn in ink and 
tinted ih colour. In Chinese landscape we find an 
indefinable illusion and maysne feeling. Sang landscapes 
are specially charged with such aesthetic analysis. It is 
difficult to uhdeVstiind the Value of such illusiveness in 
their landscape painiings unless we study their mental 
attitude, which Is contemplative and not realistic. ReS' 
lism to ihem is a most iriferior type of expression. The 
Impressionist school of modem Europe tried to imitate 
Chinese landscape, but could not achieve supinority 
over it. The invention of colour'photography liberated 
artists from rendenng realistic landscape painting. The 
Chinese art depicts inner contemplative vision and is not 
representative of any object, Chinese art could be 
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Understood wrth the sympathetic understanding of their 
religion and should be approached through the knowledge 
of the Taoist and Buddhist philosophy. 

After the Tang and Sang, the Yuan or Mongol 
dynasty also kept up the traditional form of Chinese 
art for a long dmei diough much of its vitality was on 
the wanoi Choo Meng^fu was one of the academic 
painters whose works kept up the spirit of the past though 
not the same noble spirit of Tang or Sang art. We 
generally sec vast collection of art of the Mcng period 
in British Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Art in Boston and in the various art collections of Japan. 
The recent ERhibidon of Chinese art in London opened 
the eyes of the Western world to the glories of creative 
vitality of Chinese art, and ihere is much that one can 
learn in rhythm, balance and proportion apart from the 
spiritual significance which pervades the an of China. 
Chinese art will remain as a source of imaginative and 
delicate sensibility throughout the ages. 


CHAPTER VII 

Art and INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE V^ORLD 

As soon as the glamour of ihe Wcstein Gvlltzation 
subsided after the mid-Victorian age, we gradually began 
to realize that our Art and culture not only bore distinctive 
features of iheir own but had always been inspiring the 
world beyond. We became close students of our 
glorious past and conscious of its heritage, The historians 
of ancient and mediaeval India told us that in those 
days India was not an isolated country that had always 
drawn in the horns like the tortoise. References to 
contacts with the Foreigners can be found in the Sanskrit 
grammar of Panini of the early sixth century B. C. and 
also in the where the Yavana^ who 

came to the Brahminical India in the remote ages are 
mentioned. With the discovery of the various sires 
at Mohen)o-Daro, Chanho^Daro and Harappa in Sind, 
Paithan, Maski and Ter at Hyderabad Deccani the 
history of ancient India has been pushed back to 3000 
B. C. or even earlier. There we come across a distinct 
type of Vedic Gvilization which was very highly developed 
indeed. The glazed potteries, copper utensiisi terra* 
cotta figurines, beads, stone and glass bangles, architecture^ 
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including bath'&nd sanitary system, show that the life 
that those people lived was never devoid of art or 
aesthetic sense. The marvellous' seals in terra-cotta 
reliefs of Mohenio-Daro display the earliest school cf 
Indo-Aryan sculpture. They can be compared favour¬ 
ably vnih the animal figures carved out on the capitals 
of Asoka's pillar at Sarnath of the third century B, G> 
Both are treated very natufalistically. Mohenjo-Daro 
rhino’ceros. bulls and tigers were represented almost 
in a Ufe*like manner. Obviously such a culture could 
not have been confined v^thin the limits of the area 
excavated. It spread itself beyond the Sind. Modern 
scholars find similarities between the culture of Sind and 
that of the distant land of Sumeria. 

The later Buddhist civilization of India had a great 
influence over the cultural moverneni in Asia. We 
know how pilgrims and pupils would undertake the 
risky journey across the Himalayas to learn the secret 
of Irxlia^s greatness. Along with the Buddhist religion 
the early Chinese pilgrims took back with them' the art 
of India to the Far East; From the famous Universities 
of Nolanda, Taxilla, and Sarnath and many other 
artdenf morrsteries and templesj art, philosophy and 
literature developed and spread throughout the Astatic 
Comment. Uearned- scholars and anisH of China, 
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Japarif KoreSj Sumatray Java and Bali came as pupils 
and left authentic records of their pilgrimages. Whatever 
they carried with them were assimilated in their soil. 
But they also retained the mark of their original spirit 
as we find so clearly in ihc Indonesian an of Siam, 
Comboniaj lava, Bali end Suitiatrs. The result was 
that in the Indixiesian art of Java we sec the great 
stamp of India’s contribution as In Baroboduor sculpture 
and in Balinese temples in the Thousand Buddha temple 
sculptures and paintings in Honan, in the Ankor Vat, 
which is cenainly the grcatesi architectural monument 
of the woild, With the exploration of the Sri-Devi 
temple in Cambodia many sculptures of Indian origin 
have been found. They are preserved in the Bangkok 
National Museum. They are pre-eminently of the 
Vaisnava origin. Though the official religion of Khmer 
was Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhist faith, which blended 
peculiarly with the former, was tolerated. The earliest 
Indian influence in art there could be traced as far back 
as the seventh century, and wave after wave of the 
direct influence of the Indian culture can be perceived 
subsequently. 

In Khotan and Miran in the Chinese Turkisthart 
the graphic art of India spread and we get examples 
of paintings on silk still surviving the ravages of time. 
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Thts also shows the vitality cjf Indian art. We fltll 
wonder how our art-moiifsf our technique, end our 
principles of crearion could flourish in foreign lands 
and that after what may be called transplantation in 
a difficult territory. 

Naturally such a phenomenon requires eKplarULiion. 
The cultural expansion of India into greater India was 
mainly due to the spiritual fact that India always tried 
sincerely to get Into the spirit of the cosmic reality and 
that she was never content with the surface value of life. 
Our artist'philosophers have always preached the 
expansion of liFei though they never understood it in 
terins of material success- Before the days of Sankara 
and Ramanuja there were no restrictions imposed by 
the caste and creed, and people could travel lo distant 
lands ID preach the gospel of Buddha. They went 
to Ceylon, China, and Afganisthan—wherever they wished 
to, and left their marks in the shape of arcivltecture, 
sculpture and painting. It will be wrong to consider 
this. culture-^nUct as a single trade journey. India 
also gained immensely- There are many beautiful 
things in the art-history of our country which came from 
outside. We were never so weak as to discard anything 
good only because it was foreign. We were young, 
bold, vigorous and expanding, Thus Char^dra Gupta 1 
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could erect a replica of the Persipolitaa architecture 
tn his capital Fatal [put ra. It was a magnilicent palace. 
We still cannot itnagine how it was possible to carve 
and build a hundred stone pillared hall with a ht^ly 
glazed surface when steam, gas or electricity were 
unknown as motive power to do such jobs- 

From the Buddhist chronicles we know that 
Mahendra invaded Ceylon and King Tishya of Ceylon 
established good relations with India after being himself 
initiated in the Buddhist faiih So we find the glorious 
examples of jndo-Buddhist sculpture and architecture 
in Anuradhapura ruins inspiring (he later major and 
minor arts of Ceylon. 

We have so far taken examples from ancient India. 
But it would be wrong to think that India ceased to 
grow after the downfall of Buddhism, !n the time of 
the Moghul Emperors too Indian art kept up its great 
traditions, and we know that (he famous court>artist 
Bishan Das was specially commissioned by Shah Abbas I 
in Iran to paint his likeness. In ihe West, artists like 
f^ambrandt were eager to collect specimens of Mpgliut 
miniatures in ihrse days, (1654-56 A.D.f which are still pre¬ 
served at ScKoenbraunn palace in Vienna and at Bod lean 
Library at Oxford. He also made several copies from 
Moghul miniatures * The Moghuls contributed not only 

• ftnmbrandt hj Otto Bannab (Phaidos— 
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to the art of painting, but also to the architeclure of India-" 
the Indo-Saracenic type of which the Tajmahal stands 
up to this day as one of the greatest ardiitecnirai 
monuments of the world. To mention only few of 
them, the granite mausaleum of Sher Shah at Saseram, 
Adil Shah's famous mausoleum in Bijapur with the 
largest single dome in the worid, Akbar's picturesque 
Fatehpur and Delhi fort palaces are buildings of which 
any country can be proud. 

After the downfall of the Moghul Empire the vitality 
of the country seems to have been reduced. So when 
India resumed contact with the outside world, the 
immediate effect was an indifference to, if not a wilful 
neglect of her own genius. Educated people began to 
ape foreign manners and refect the traditional values 
of our an. But by the beginning of this century, Lord 
Curzon turned the attention of all thinking people to 
the glory, the beauty and ilie significance of India's 
' monumenis- As yet the interest was still archaeological. 

It was left to Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore to raise the 
level of that interest into one of deep appreciation of 
■he spirit of Indian culture, and along with his discipl^ 
he worked through art to achieve that end. And their 
attempt was indeed successhil. Now it was no longer 
possible to condemn Indian painting as being primitive 
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in its absence of neturaiistic rendefiog through the 
science of perspective and anatomy. On the other 
hand) there are evidences to prove that Indian painting) 
Music and other firrc arts have Influenoed modern Euro- 
American art, for it tooj has begun to seek primarily 
idealism rather than nattiraiism, If in the 19th century 
the main influence of India on Europe and America 
came from philosophy, in the 2Chh century it pours 
out through Art 

To conclude this hasty survey, every nation has got 
its own special physical and mental features. Art 
cannot grow without a vigorous life arourid; it is life 
that moulds the art'form of every country. Therefore, 
the individual merits and demeriis c&n be adjudged 
only when we know ihe process of evolution and the 
achievements of tire country's culture. India has her 
own heritage, and the world has profited by it* To» 
day, more than ever, the world should know more 
about India's legacy, and we the inhabitants of Hlndu- 
sthan should be possessed by it. For we feel that India’s 
message of peace by the cultivation of the soul, which 
she has so long conveyed through her art and culture, 
has to be learnt by the world, sooner than later. If in 
the ancient and mediaeval times India was d^e hub of 
Asiatic culture, in the modem period she has a larger 
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part to play and a gteaier and much richer contributi<^ 
to inal(€ to the world as a whole. And we are strongly 
of the opinion that suc^ a cor\lributjon will come 
mainly through India's Roe Arts. India was never poor 
in her creaitvc imagination. 


CHAPTER Vltl 

ART AND CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Art has an important role to play in the cultural 
reconstruction of India. The significance of the history 
of art and its growth in every country and its influence 
in every sphere of its activities are related to the peculiar 
environmertt and social and religious conditions of a 
country through the epochs. These accent for the 
varieties in art-construction of all periods and all countries 
of the world. At the same time art is the source of 
unity and integrity of the country and would always 
leave behind traces of spontaneity and vitality of culture. 
The rhythmic and dynamic expression of art-form wl 
remain vibrating throughout all creative aaivities. 
Dynasties after dynasties of Egypt have vanish^ horn 

the face of the earth, but the buried pyramids wih ihcir 

paintings and sculptures survived them and shll breathe 
the joy of life oF those who lived to create them in the 
bygone past. The artist who created (hem were never 
conscious of their uniqueness and splendours of inspiring 
qualities. Similarly we can cite examples of aricient 
Mayan, Indian, Chinese, and Indonesian art of the 
Orient, which still remained buried in ruins to inspire 
generations of artists of their respealve countries. These 
ancient art works left memories of snuggle, peace, 
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reconciliation and synth^is of the varjoys racf^ of 
mankind covering many centuries of artistic experience. 
Artists of the past came contact with various 
countries through trade and adventure. Just as various 
seeds in the botanical world spread out in far away lands 
through different methods of migration, so the art of diffe¬ 
rent countries find a synthetic mixture and blending in 
different lands, develdping new varieties cf fotms^ just 
as plant Forms do in their new habitats by admixture 
with indigenous species^ 

In India, vye too had our distinctive art-tradition and 
forms which thrived in other lands as welt spreding 
throught religion, trade and adventure. With the 
advent pf Buddl^ist rpligjon Indian thought and culture 
gradually capght held of the jmagiiratton of the entire 
FatrEast. Buddhist art as inspired by the aii of India 
pan be obwtved in its immense vatiety of expression 
thfoqghout the Asiatic countries. The same rhythmic 
flpwins iirieal tecljinque and dynamic grace which had 
developed in Iqdia retained their origiqial benuty and 
^onianeity in countries like China) Japan, Korea) Java 
«^pd .f^arpbodia. 

Now the question would arise as (o whetlier the 
traditional art of India would be of any use to our 
present-day re-consinicdon and rehabilitation problem. 
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Luckily ibis peculiar problem was solved as far back 
as in 1905 by a great secr-anist Dr, Abanldra Nath Tagore 
at the very time when cultural reconstruction on national 
lines was urged by the leaders of the nationalist movem¬ 
ent. It was at that time that we began tO' love India’s 
ancient artistic her rage. Such a heritage is entirely 
different from that of Europe, which has aivvays adored 
the classical Greek mode of natural representation. 
In Europe, the philosophy of beauty, which reached 
its zenith in the eighteenth century, ultimately Terminated 
in the renaissance of the classical style with the advent 
of Neo-Gothic and Neo-Classic schools of the 
nineteenth century. This sdence of beauty" was 
inttated mainly through the Epics and the lyrics and 
literaiy thoughts in geneial, and thus literary 
considerations became dominant with the result that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ and Gainsborough's art remained 
the ideal, which none could dare to challenge. Consc^ 
quently the canons of beauty traditionally saturated 
with the Greek idea) reached mathematical accuracy. 
The sciences of anatomy, perspective and chiaroscuro 
were invented by generations of artists who followed 
them. The technique to reproduce ’’what the eye 
sees” was perfected. As the ideal became fixed, the 
artists went along the path of tradition established by 
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iheir predecessors. Ruslan brought whitsler to bopk 
beoouse he deviated from the old method in his 
technique. By 2 flntlne paipiing, which lacked repre* 
sentation oF distance with the aid of perspective, was 
also felected by critics as ‘barbarous' and 'primitive'. 
In India the 19ih centuiy European ideal of fidelity 
to nature and photographic accuracy In bringing .out 
forms held the field| and the artists of India remait^ 
unmindful of her past legacy. Oriental artists penetrate 
through Nature and man the the super-natural sand 
the superhuman, and obtain from the super-sensible 
world their canons of beauty. They feel tJie existence 
of the Divine Spirit in Nature and wish jo brjng it out 
in their work, tn the past they tried many super., 
natural divine Forms which have nothing to do with 
the images of man and nature* According to Oiienta! 
art, in a pictorial composSiion space and matter should 
be woven into a pattern aesthetically and not hap* 
hezardly as is done in modern an of Europe, and 
th^ should be like the^limbs of a human being vvhich 
cannot be separated or re-arranged in any other 
shape. 

Tlie art of India in the past was never representa¬ 
tional in a crirical sense, the Indian ariisrs rather 
produced images of their own choice neglecting the 
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humarf forms in their frame work of flesh and bone 
and broilgh[ these out from their imaginative conscious¬ 
ness with their own subjective anJ objective appeals- 
Thus resulted the many^armed gods and goddesses 
in sculpture and painting that represented transcendental 
truths and feeling and that gradually wove themselves into 
the spiritual memory and imagination of the people. 
No realistic representations could have so influenced 
the thought and experience of the race through the ages* 
The modern reniassance school started by Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore with his disciples took up the same principle 
in developing the art-expression of the country. The 
representallonal ar^d materialistic art of Europe might 
have found a new conception in such scientific outlook 
as was expounded by the literary art-critics through the 
various *isms’, but the problem of trtdian art cannot 
be solved by these fixed standards formulated by 
different schools in Europe. Clive Bell's theory of 
art-form has recently taken a hold over most of the 
western arr-criiics, and the ^'significant form" is now the 
main objective of aesthetic expression. Whether it 
signifies anything or not Is being sought by the 
art<cfitics. We too are now going to copy the West by 
"Ajantaism", **Patism" and "Kangraism", being unmind¬ 
ful of the true meaning of art^ viz , sincere and unique 
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indisflduat expression which an sriist cr uid display by 
going deep into his country’s indigenous spiiit and 
subtlety of form. The idealistic quality and dynamic 
force that the Indian art stands for cannot be ignored or 
revalued according to the scientific or logical standard of 
the West; for art is far from science and logic. 
Otherwise an art-critic like Mr. Roger Fry could have 
seen in his “Last Essays”, someihirtg new ani 
inspiring for the West in Indian art instead of deprecating 
its value. Asiatic art mostly depended upon the spirituality 
of expression-forms, for the artists lived in a mental 
climaic where renunciation and abstraction, which is 
itself a process of withdrawal, ruled, 'Msms“ that brings 
the materialistic fundamental realiiy to the forefront, 
has, therefore, no place in Indian art. We also see that 
aEur^an ari-criticlike Sheldon Cheney could discover 
the “Brahmanic abstract attitude” m the Indian art which 
prevailed ihroughoui pre-Buddhist and Buddhist periods. 
Art cannot be separared from life, and the Hindu view 
of life is to find the Sotd as the irue reality and, as such, 
the only object of pursuit of the fine arts and literature. 

On the other hand in the case of modem European 
art, whai Matisse says of himself is irue? ‘4 am trying to 
think myself back into the stare of a cLild." The critics 
in Europe support him and regard art as an endeavour 
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ro regain ihe primitive sense of awareness* Here the 
scieniific ouilonk ?s predominant. Simitartyt Herbert 
Read observes that he can "learn more of the essential 
nature of art from its earliest manifestations in primitive 
man and child than from its elaboration in a great period 
of culture". Here too the voice of science, eager to 
search for the fundamental reality through matter, Is 
stressed. We also do not wonder when vve see that in 
Europe Kandinsky finds psychic effect in colour and tries 
to correlate it with music. This is indeed a highly 
interesting scientific experimeni for which Western culture 
is celebrated. But as far as the attitude of the anist is 
concerned, his one and only aim is io express himself 
thoroughly as much as possibe through his emotional and 
spiritual urge in art- Some scholar-critics of the West 
who support this modern art movement have gone to the 
extreme by creating a materialistic and scientific approach 
to art. They think that the sense of aesthetic perception 
or uniqueness jn plaspc Form of human ideas will have 
no value in future machine-ridden world. Theyi 
however, believe (hat the sur-realist form of abstract art 
will serve the humanity in shaping the machtnes in 
ardsllc ways, as they will have to live in and within the 
machine in future. None will deny the scope for such 
utilitarian demand of industrial art. But the seemingly 
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suitable arrangements made by these scholar-cnfics can 
never be taken as a gospel by tlie arttst so long as 
there remained human interest, passion and love in the 
biological aspects o1 life. One cannot, on the other 
hand, deny the fact that machines have been produced 
to help humanity in their humanislic progress and not 
to mock the spirit which will always try to explore the 
mind in order to come in contact with the cosmo5| out 
of which all creations evolve and into which they again 
disappear and which no machine can fathom. The 
primitive or scientihc approach to aesthetic expression 
belongs to a specially cultivated mind, but cannot 
lead ihe artist to his ideal, which must transcend both 
nature and his own mind. If we apply the primitive 
man’s or child's approach to literary expression, scholars 
should unlearn everything and get back to the jargon 
of the child or the cave-man’s inarticulate myths and 
legends. This retreat into the past would mean nothing 
creative. It is progressive achievement and not atavism 
that is sought in art anid literature. We build upton the 
past continuously new edifices by the perfect knowledge 
of our heritage. We therefore consider that there is no 
reason vt^y we should not try to explore further possibili^ 
ties in representational art, which has been unnecessarily 
shelved by the modem European art-critics, specially 
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as we have got an abstract spiritual principle through 
virhich fresh un-imagined depth of maning may be 
imported into representation. 

In commerce, social and political resxinstruction some 
definite principles for change could be adopted according 
to the peculiar needs of the country. But in the matter 
of an, these will depend solely upon the achievements 
of individuals—the master artists with such dynamic 
qualities as inspire the generation. Over and above the 
vicissiiude of social life and destiny or the crisis and 
happenings of nature, artists would go on drawing their 
materials on their own imaginaiion and super-sensible 
consciousness, ever creating graceful, plastic and 
graphic forms in rhythmic lines and harmonious colour 
without any utilitarian significance. 





CHAPTER tX 


MODERN VIEWS ON ART 

Et Is father intenrsting to study the modem tendencies 
In the rc-vaSuadon of an through schnlariy criticisms. 
The approach is pmrely a scholastic one. It embodies 
ScientifijCi philosophical, economical and psychological 
ways of thinking) devoid of such creative eKpeiience 
and equilibrium which artists actually enjoy in their 
creation. This new approach to art originated with 
the advancement of the new science of psychoanalysis 
in Europe. The same scientific mind of Europe prevailed 
in earlier days and was responsible for brining art 
more to the realistic and representational forms. The 
artists of Europe discovered through generations of 
iheir progressive pursuit the laws of perspective and 
light and shade, to perfect their standatd in binging 
about three dimensional aspects of nature on the flat 
surface of their canvas. Ultimately of course science 
went a further step forward by the invention of 
photography. The result was that in the Twentieth 
century artists of Europe began to think afresh to 
overcome photographic representation of natural objects in 
art. At this opportune moment the modem scholar«ctiticSp 
well equipped with their experimental science of psycho* 
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an&lysisj came to their rescue. They began decrying early 
achievements as too romantic and thus hill of sophistica¬ 
tions. Traditions seemed 'to them as a bondage and 
adventure in art as freedom. Though this new approach 
to art cannot be accepted and appreciated by all the 
ractising artists and many of them would revolt against 
it, none can escape these philosophers who arc writing 
volurrres after volumes, analysing all the aspects of an and 
iis creations- 

These modem critics stress the significance of the 
unconscious, and find in the primitive crude drawing 
the full blossomed art and in caveman’s or child's 
sketch the real beginning of art-forms. Modem 
critics, therefore, are averse to traditional and repiesentaf 
tional art-heritage. To them, therefore, ignorance is 
nothing but primitive timeless simplicity, and knowledge 
acquired through the study of traditional art is sophisti¬ 
cation and should be considered as unreal. 

To understand the changes in such outlook in Ideology 
for selecting beauty, we must study the various 
attitudes of scliolar-critics and philosophers of Euiope, 
The meaning of beauty has been defined in various ways 
by the philosophers and scholararities from the time 
of Aristotle to that of Clive Bell. Some opine that 
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*»the beautiful is that which has a specific fomi*’ 
and some emphasize the technique — the *‘feeling of 
pleasure through the successful manipulation and 
exploitation of a medium’'. Kent, Nietzsche and many 
others cherished the idea that “any creation by a 
genius must be beautiful”. Plato's ideal, expounded 
by Ruskin, Tolstoy, Morris and Bergson, maintains 
“that any work of art that expresses Truth, the Spirit 
of Nature, the Ideal, the Universal, Divine goodness or 
the Typical, is beautiful”. And ultimately Clive Bell 
thought that **anything is beautiful whidt excites specific 
einolion.” Thus the word ‘‘significant form” came 
about. In the 20ih century, universalism in art has 
been sought by many scholars, and a “state of equi* 
librium'* has been conceived as tl^e universal defination 
of beauty. In ihis, ail the elements selected by the ariisi 
should be arranged in harmonious vuays to bring the 
observer to that state. 

In India, too, some of us began studying these 
problems and found consolations in imitation of provincial 
primitive Folk art and even of the surrealist school 
amongst the modern artists of our country. We 
^Qutd not, however, forger the essential differences 
in the characteristics of the Oriental and Ocddcntal 
mind while judging arts of the two continents. The 
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Orienta! mind both in Jndia and China developed 
through iheir religious cihics an emotiorml approach m 
creative work rather than a scientific analysis. The 
peaceful elements in life and joy for creation are the 
essential cultural features of the Orient; whereas 
inieltecrualtEaiicn thrcugh scientific research to art is 
evident in Occidental culture^ To illustrate this we 
might mention here that the Oriental at list while depicting 
a tree w«'uld observe closely the laws of nature goverrting 
the particular species in branching and arranging the 
leaves and bringing about rhythmic decorative patterns 
which the very life-energy has expressed, instead of 
giving us its superficial external representation, which 
is obvious and could be copied out or perhaps 
photographed. In Indian art this dynamic decorative 
quiility is developed and captured through the aitisfs 
own cmoiional feelings and, as such, cannot be true to 
nature in a strict sense. On the other hand, the 
modem tiend in European an expressed in Sui^reatisr, 
Dadaist and Futurist schools is but psycho-analysis done 
by the ariist in imitating primitive and child-art, which 
's considered by them as the germ-force in creation. 

Even undeveloped Byaantine and folk arts are 
tolerated by these intellectuals more than the spontaneous 
associadonal objecilve arts of the Orient* The psycho- 
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analysts know very well that the germ is not the finale 
of creation, and if we go b&dt to it, we shall be lost 
in the horbion, and a cipher woitd be the result. By 
self-analysis through the mediunn of paintings and 
sculpture these artists have been able to imitate the 
child, which could bring about illusion in art rather 
than its spontaneous evolution. Nature brou^t about 
gradual evolution frem the primitive germ-cdls to the 
compltcaied- human beings. The artists also expected 
to build their heriuge by acquiring knowledge and 
achievenenrs of fhe misters oF the pisi. 

To understand the art of a country, its historical 
and ethnical conditions and culture should have to be 
examined at the outset. The earliest Indian culture of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harrappa goes back to about 3,500 
B. C, It gradually developed through centuties of 
cultural contact with Other Asiatic nations, vh, Chinese, 
Scythians, Persians, Aryans and Mongolians. To 
undersiartd Indian att, we shall have to keep the cultutal 
history of Asia as its background, with the general trend 
of religious and philosophical expressions of it as a 
whole* 

In India Hindu philosophy sought a synthesis of the 
universe in a fijnd a mental dualism of mind and creations 
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of Punaha and PraW#i—ihai promoied an experimental 
emotional approach in both religion and art; whereas 
in other countries religion emanated from a heaven* 
bom personality and was full of rigid dogmas that 
hampered art. In India (he religious enquiry and its 
philosophy began spontaneously from the enquiry 
of a child about the natural phenomenon. In the Vedic 
period in India Nature-worship was tirus developed 
into the dual idea of Punrji/irt and This is 

one of the reasons why the Indian views life and 
art in a more poetic way than the Occidental. Indiar) 
philosophy always remained mystic and poetical. Greek 
philosophy was couched in prose. There lies the 
difference in the attitude of thinking. Hindu art is the 
natural sequence of aesthetic appeal evolved through 
early pre-hlstoric humanity. It therefore tried to render 
the emotion evoked in the mind by obsetving life and 
phenomena through art. In this case there is no going 
back to the fundamental primitiviry, nor is iherc a chance 
of deieriorati.in through copying primitive art. Indian 
art developed through observation and ihinking. The 
stability in naturei the emotional expression to be found 
in the landscape and the sky were studied deliberately 
by the artists of India. They thus evolved the dynamic, 
symbolical and rhythmic form in art, which is essentially 
Indian. 
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Noi only in Indian but sbo in Asiatic art ihc 
emctioniil quality scxjght by the artists is evident. 
There goes a story about the Famous artist oF Japan 
Hokusai that while drawing a "Tiger in Rage'* out of 
his imagination, he became so emotionally moved that 
he went actually to bite inmates of the house. Another 
artist while going to depict a ^'Crane in a fishing attitude" 
stood a whole night on one leg to bring out the right ex¬ 
pression oF it on his canvas. Although these stories show 
exaggeration, one cannot deny the fact (iiat there is 
always a substratum of deep emotion in everything 
that is conceived by a real artist. The Oriental mind 
could be understood from these stories how it 
emotionally disposed and poericilly inclined. The art 
of a country, therefore, should be judged and developed 
through such a diorough understanding and not by the 
study of the so^lled literary art criticism. Preconceived 
ideas formed by such reading of art literature without 
proper understandmg of art itself, would stunt the natural 
growth of Indian art and would lead to the imitation 
of the primitive folk art of no significance. If we 
study the past achievements of the classical arts of 
Ajanta, Sigiria, Bagh, and the later developments of 
Moghul and Kangra, continued upto the J9rh century 
Cochin Murals, we shall see that the Indian an differs 
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greatly from the art of other countries. There is no 
reason why we should go back to the principles laid 
down by the psychoanalyst arKritics and attempt 
self-analysis through the medium of art that leads 
eventually to ihe lowest chtldhood~leavels of the sub~ 
conscious mind, where oppression is incoherent, 
uncertain, and inadequate. The difference between 
insane and sur>rea!ist work is that the latter boldly 
displays, such primirive images consciously and thus 
goes beyond obieciifying thern and create a '^nonsense* 
symbolism”, which is to a psydiO'analyst the reality 
governed by true aesthetic value devoid of intellectual and 
literary inieresi. The intuition plays actually a large 
part in all such creative activities, and as such, deliberate 
self-conscious research has got no place in art. B/en in 
histrionic art, the actor, to play his role faithfully, should 
have to be absolutely free from such a self-conscious 
attitude, 

tn India out views of life and art differed greatly, 
from that of the West anJ the symbolism displayed in 
IrtdUn art produced poetic and mystical appeal, which 
can only be understood by the proper study of their my¬ 
ths and religion. Indian artists never tried to imitate 
Nature but gave expression of the impression conceived 
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by iHem iHrough iheir emotional appeal. This could 
only be undersiood by the sympathetic study of their 
Yogn and Ohyana and ihe philosophy of their life and 
religion. As in India we have such an heritage in art 
and a developmentt which can be noticed In the works 
produced even up to t^e I9ih century of the Christian 
era, there is no reason why we should borrow new 
ideas from the psycho-analyst school of sur-reatism and 
determine our own by their iudgmcni. It will lead 
nowheie but to (he primitlviiy and simplici^ of a child 
and ultimately result in the emptiness of a void. The 
joy of life for which art stands, requires romance, and 
as such, the principles and canons laid down by the 
ancient Indian artists cannot be ignored, for they deve¬ 
loped on a ration a) basis and lead to romanticism and 
showed a distinct evolution from the primitive to the 
classical. 

In depicting romanticism through subject-matters 
of human interest, neither of these Indian and Western 
rtriisTs have done any dis-service to thar country's arL 
Art can only come nearer to the people's heart if it 
beats such human interest. Abstract colour, lines, 
and forms, however rhythmic they may be, can perhaps 
evoke s'lrprise but cannot inspire human emotion. 
Such work, however, could be a playful pastime fof 
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En artisr, which would require no serious endeavour. 
On the other hand^ to conceive subject-matter in art 
it would involve time, serious thought and above all, 
academic discipline. Art without discipline is no art. 
Romantic art, which requires a thorough knowledge 
of tradition, cannot be produced as mass produciion; 
whereas the present machine-ridden Western world 
has its sur-realist school, whiclr can go without tradition 
and discipline and, therefore, can produce pictures in 
any number without the least trouble and thought. 
In ihc matter of romanticism and discipline Indian art 
does not differ from the Western school of painting. 
But from a clc^e observation other differences could be 
noticed. In Indian art, true imitation of Nature is 
lacking. Indian art in this respect is a natural evolution 
and development of primitive expression, which to seme 
extent could be compared with the modem Western 
school of Impressionism. The human interest in art 
can indeed be evoked through the subject-matters. As 
it plays emotions of the spectator, it brings him nearer 
to art end its creator. When we move about the 
caves of Ajanta obsen/ing muliifanous images depicted 
on the walls, we become at once one with the artists 
who painted them thousand years back. The panoramic 
scenes of various historical and mythological subjects 
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become real and living to us. The ancient Byzantine 
art of Europe, thoogb not representational in the 
strictest sense of the term, had the same quality and 
feeling of remoteness, The author-critics with their 
scientific analysis caused a great change in the outlook 
of art-form in Europe in even earlier days, and dius we 
in the post*Byzantirie school a change for the 
realistic rendering of natural objects in art* 
wiih logical and psychological observations the scientific 
mind can find synthesis in any form of art representing 
scribbling only, and there is a Bengali joke that a gond 
writer can write a volume on even a straw if he does 
not find any other suitable subject-miiten On the 
other hand, a painting which always bears sentiment 
connected with life-history can take away infinite sorrow 
(vnd turmoils of life we experience every day. We 
know that many people visit art galleries to diven their 
mind from the hubbub of life. Artists too can take 
refuge in art from the wickedness of life by spreading 
the wings of imagination through romance in an. 1 
myself experienced such effect and wrote a playlet at 
the time when my beloved daughter had been suffering 
from death-agony. Tliat is why we also see that 
extreme poverty never prevented artists from pursuing 
their work. 
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Artisis could observe progress made in ihe develop' 
menrs of Romantic sit of the various schools in both 
East and West, but rto progress coiitd possibly be noticed 
by them in the modem surrealist art, which is itself 
against any progress. On the other hand, (F we compare 
primitive caveman’s work with that of ihe surrealist, we 
notice progress only in their philosophical and psychologic 
cal interpretation of it and not in technical or emotional 
quality. Sur-rea1ist*s work might be artist’s relaNatjon 
but cannoi be called as art which indeed involves 
technical perfection and academic disdpiine based upon 
the couiury’s art-tradition. The artists should not.be 
an easy prey of the sckndsts or psychologists and give 
up I heir free interpretation of life and its emotion 
througli their creation. Of course, (t is easy for them 
to convey their dogmas through their books to the 
reading public, but art cannot have such a Icope. But 
there is no reason to think that so long as the artists 
are part and parcel of life with natural feeling for its 
emoiion, ihey cannot do without repres^entaiional art 
if they want to express their sentiments suitably. No 
such revolution is, therefore, possible by thetr logical 
interpretation and newly-formed dogmas in favour of 
of primitive scribblings. It has, however, served errone¬ 
ous views regarding the art of the Orient, The 
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conservative European art-criiics have now found new 
meanings of it and do not, therefore, bother any more 
about Its deficiencies in scientific rendering of perspective, 
anatomy and light and shade. Some of them have 
begum giving prominent place to Indian art while 
compiling the history of the art of the world. SheUen 
Chenny and Sralite have gone deeper into the spirit of 
it and have written most sympathetically and rationally 
about it. , 

Art is like a tree, which requires natural soil and 
congenial surroundings to thrive. Botanists know that 
certain species of trees have even changed and become 
eKtinet due to the change in climatic conditions of the 
Earth. There are trees like Burmese “Thlse" (Japanese 
call them *'Uflst") the g«im of which is required for 
lacquer work, which cannot grow outside the Mongolian 
countries. *In ll<€ case of the art of a country there 
mlgiit be some outside influence and changes in technique 
observable to some extent, but it must not draw its 
ncxjrisfiment primarily from the spirit or tradition of other 
countries. Asiatic art is disccrnable from European an, 
thougli much contact of ideas has taken place. 

We remember that the lare Mr. Caganendra Nath 
Tagore, the brother of Dr. Abanindra Nadt Tagore, 
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instead of following his brother in the revival of Indian 
art made throughout his life experiments in bringing 
synthesis between Indian an and modern European art, 
viz., Cubism. ItnpressionUm, and Futuiism but found no 
followers at thm time, and that because he did not in 
fact get any spiriiual nourishment from his own soil. 
His inierpretation of foreign art became, therefore, static J 
where>-s his brother Dr* Abanindra Natlr Tagore at 
die same time discovered the vital spirit which remained 
uniioiiced in ihe iradliiona! work of his cotjniry and thus 
re-moulded Indian art and never could disrespect jf. An 
interesting recent development, however, can be noticed 
in ihe late Poer Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, who took 
up brush in the advanced age of 70 in the same line as 
his laie nephew Gaganendra Natli end thus set an 
example at Saniiniketat^ in Wesiem art. The Poet 
Tagore over again brought home the subsequent modern 
art movement of Europe when Gaganendra Nath gave 
up painting pictures due to his long illness, which he 
did not survive- In this case we could easily compare 
this movement with that of ihc late Raja Ravi Vaima, 
who at the end of the I9ih century encouraged represen¬ 
tational *'irue-to-naiuie* art of Europe, though the subjeci- 
maiters seclected by him were always Indian. Poet 
Tagore closely followed sut-realist artist Alfred Kubin of 
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Germany (Vide : Junge Kunst Band 1 Pechstein, 

by Von George Biermann—Published in. Leip^gt 

1920 — Verlag Von Klinkhardt and Biermann) 
and created his own expressiooi which might 
have been easy for him to do at his advanced age* 
The only difference between Pcsei Tagore and Ravi 
Varma is that the former required no training for sur* 
leallst scribbling, as he had the privilege, as an old 
seer, to get to the child mind, whereas laiter had lo 
study life-long in a thorough academic manner to master 
foreign technique. The famous French author Andre 
Maufois said, ‘‘A great man’s manias must be respected, 
because the tirrte required to combat them is too precious 
to waste*. But Peoi Tagore’s influence over the younger 
generation of artists of his school at Santiniketan cannot 
be ignored. This is too obvious from their recent 
creative works. The deliberate imitatiorr of sur-realisi 
art combined with primitive Indian art has already 
produced an interesting hybrid art impeding further 
progress of the art of our own country. At one tune 
followers of Dr, Abanindra Nath Tagore tried to escape 
from the hold of Western art as preached by Ravi 
Varma, and they encouraged the revival of art tn India 
drawing inspitation from the fountain-head of India’s 
traditional art. But the more recent product, sur-realism 
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with jrs Bulhor-criiics has already captured the imagination 
of the poshPoet Tagore artists of Santtniketan. The 
mcdem form of Western art sfarted.by the Santiniketan 
School must have some followers if only because tt has 
been initiated by the Great Poet Tagore in his own school. 

Whatever good or bad the influence of the present 
psycho-analyst school might be on art In Europe, it may 
not have healthy development with its borrowed ideology 
in India. We should solve our own peculiar problems, 
by studying and understanding our old masters. The 
potential value of oor ancient heritage which was 
neglected for a century, during the Victorian era was first 
observed and dfsovered by our Qnrii^d$va Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore towards the beginning of the 20th ceniury. 
Under his inspiration developed a neo-school of Indian Art 
on the basts of this very ideal. This new school has done 
much to foster our counti/s art and no one would like to 
see their good work sacrificed at the alter of the psycho- 
analysf-curn-sui“realist school, which was the product 
of self-conscious research in art rather than intuitive 
spontaneous efforts. 

Universalism attributed to such art-expression can 
r>ever mean an uniformity in which all art should look 
alike, Rather, it should be a unity in diversity that is 
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always observed in Nature, each country presenting its 
individual type of eKpression-forms. So, Indian art too 
should retain iis creative individuality and typical Indian 
stamp rather than bear the uniform lialhmarit of some 
other country. It should not be an amalgam either of 
a hybrid expression of different schools of art, such as 
an admixture of modern sur*realism and primitive Rajput 
style, or of the styles of different countries, such as the 
mtxtuie of ancient Chinese and Pre-raphaelite tedtniques, 
but should be the sincere expression of an attist conveyed 
in his spontaneous creation. 

To some modern scholar-critics of Europe aesthetic 
seemed like spohisticated behaviorism and quite insigni¬ 
ficant to labour upon. They do not belive art can be 
atiribuied "beyond science”—in some mysterious sense 
initiative and that it cannot be a suhjeci-maiter for sciertoe. 
After the Gothic or Byzantine schooK which was of 
course of purly aesthetic and mystic nature, artists end 
arl-critics of drat period begun scientific rendering of 
realistic forms and invented prespective and laUmoUS 
processes in technique of light and shade. Again with 
the advent nf the new era, tlrey atprescnt going back to 
science for its ideological approach. They lost sight of 
the heart of a man as a creator (artist) who brings out his» 

sii^re expressions without any scientific sophestication. 

An artist may not be a “pandit" but still can be a creator. 


CHIPTAR X 
NATURE AND ART 


In ihe hymns of llrihndnrantfaka Up^nuhadf our 
ancient sages discovered die spirit of Earth as *speach' 
die sky as ^rnind' and heaven as ‘breath*, by iheir 
close contact with nature. The supreme consciousness 
was eKpressed through different physical aspects of 
nature. Ihe co-ordination with beauty and sublimiiy 
was achieved. On touching a fringe of nature a glow 
of rapture revealed tl>€ essence of a creaifve mind 
and ttie soul of the Universe. A mind which is 
progressive, gives expression to such dynamic phITosophic 
interpretarions. 

Tlie great poet Knlidm once saw a piece of clou^^ 
on the advent of monsoon, in first of d«ctr«, b! 
there appeared to him a banished Jakuha a servant 
of the cetestial Lord of wealth, addressing the cloud 
that gathered round the tidge of his hilUbode in 
Hanugiri The poet went on describing scene after 
scene how the cloud vvould sojourn in different places 
of worldly interest and depart From Ujptin to enter 
the etherial homes of Siddka» in the upper Himalayan 
alcoves and the perpetual snow'clad Kilofta and enter 
JJakitf to convey the message of love to the deserted 
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wife of JahliA. In one to-ich of nature the greatest 
lyrical poetry of the mcdeaval days was thus bom. 
*[n nature' Goethe saw ‘the living visible garment 
of God’, Shakespare witnessed’ a spirit of youth in 
everything', Tagore in the Qitanjoti perceived *in 
the deepest silence of night the stars smile and whisper 
among themselvK^-^aln is this seeking! Unbroken 
perfection is over all.^ 

If we c^ine to the art of painting^ to the first drawings 
and frescoes wrought by the pre->historic cave-dwellers 
on the c^ve walls, it was nature which aroused art- 
consceince in them the feeling for beauty and ukimaiely 
its expression. Living In ihe wilds, they indulged in 
hunting to gather their food, but it also disclosed to 
■them all the germs of aesthetic forms embodied in 
nature. The efforts of humanity to express such newly 
discovered emotions and experiences first came into 
exisiarice. TTie super-reality of the Cosmos and the 
human personality was thus found shape in art-form 
by the magic touch of nature. 

. Apparently we see that the exiema! touch of beauty 
in shape and form manifest in nature is inseparable 
from tlie creation of botli highly developed art and 
that of the primitives. This sense of the beaurifijS being 
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thus bom, the imagination of man continued to create 
and realize the unconquerable spirit of nature, h is 
a spark—a flash which creates a work of art- An artist 
rc’creats an object to And it again and again in its 
rhythmic pattern 'with his emotional devotion and 
ecstasy. These enable him to win the primordial 
Motiier Nature. The Spirit of Nature—“muse’^i not 
only amuses her children but makes them dance with 
tlreir creative urge. The supreme joy discovered in nature 
often, howeveti bewtlders the artist. JHe is required to 
understand the value of her quality, her wisdom, and 
also gather knowledge from his predecessor's legacy of 
art to acquire the requisite technique to be able to express 
her inner moods.* A mere imitation of nature will not 
serve its purpose. As Gileridge has said, “An artbt 
or a poei ought not to pick Nature's podiet*’. Let him 
examine it accurately and trust mote to invagination 
than to memory. Through irraginatton the artist should 
add his own soul to it and ‘‘make the dry bones live”. 
He will also have to search nature as she will unfold 
her treasures and teach how to assimilate them. Any 
object of nature can stir the imagination of an artist 
and consequently the train of ideas and emotions may 
take objective forms through the symbolical and cultural 
inheritance of the past. 
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To lU atlisl. an does not beffn and end in his 
creation. The «tis. discovers his own spin! repwterily 
.hrcueh his arr^s. A. .he sannsrin* 
a fundwnenral law governing such crearion. The am. 
.ravels in his mind’s infinite vistas in d« ev^n,cable 
rhythms of nature. He ulrimarely tries to firid dte eternal 
..mhinnamm. The cosmic and 

was discovered by the ancient arltsB of China n thrM 
dimendonal forms in a painting. Hwven mod for 
infinitely disran. background, the Ear,h-(or rtud^tanr* 
and Man-for d« foreground. In rtndu cla^e. I 
nteraphysicl notion has been expresed m ^e A-U-M.- 

three leiKls. A, is drt.il..k«.-Space benealli, Uf 

[rMM..-upper space and M,- 

soace Such ttViity symbolises the emmal spiral move- 

raen. which can be discovered in all creation tn nature. 

The dynamic Universe with fleering phenonaen. ts 
captured by die symbols of art which though apparently 
seLve and insignificant, reveal f.lhomles. ever-expan. 
tog arfiniiy- To express rhis inlndia, .hearnsr-seera 
use the dynamic symbol of .Wihh which was obvio¬ 
usly derived from the nrnning wheel. The sculpture 
and painting of ancient India record the same r^rbrntal 

dynamic spiral movement of dte wheel. ‘-"‘W 

poses of the human figutes. both male and 
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femalet depicted in sculpture and paindngi reveal patterns 
of spiral movement and rhythm derived from the heart 
of nature. 

In such dynamic cosmic forces of nature^ the artist in 
India found expression of tranquility, repose and self- 
fulfilment. In sculpture and painting the Irgures ihoug^i 
revealing dynamic movementi maintain an exqisiie poise 
and peace. Our seers of ancient India were great lovers 
of nature and solitary meditation in the midst of nature 
was one of the Features especially prescribed in the 
Hiiagaval Qeeta, The same was the injunction of (he 
Buddhist scriptures for the mor>ks as well as painters. 
Spiritual and artistic contemplation mingled together 
In art. Our attisis never pttxluced anything jarring, 
gorgeous or noisy in expression. Throughout India, 
China, Japan and Indonesia a divine silence^ the Bight 
of the alone to ilie alone dominaied over art, Buddlui, 
Btidhisaltva, Tttnt and Sivti are the best examples of 
this* With the advent of Buddhism of the 

schools, the artists of China and Japan not only 
endevoured to reveal such tranquility in sculptured 
human figures, but also in landscape paintings. In 
such landscapes the artists found and expressed oneness 
with nature. There is no turmoil, not a single disturbing 
note. If we turn to the West, the same tranquil spirit 
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was discovered by Whbiler, when he found (he London 
fog a (heme for his pamiing. None knew the beauty of 
ihe London fog before— nay, ir was sliunned by all. 
The ugly sfiapes and forms of the chimny and boxlike 
buildings on the Thames stood out in his oanvas as 
mysterious emblem of sublimity and solitude. 

An artist knows that Nature always keeps her lamp 
alight to kindle his soul The curiosity (o know nature 
is another aspect of the aTrt5i’'s creation. Change comes 
rhythmically in the procession of the Seasons, and of 
day and night. Thus colour and shape are in constant 
transformation and tries to catch the True signifiedrtce of 
the ever*v«rying lines, colours and forms. An unnoticed 
Bower growing along with grass, a little fiake of snow 
in prefect crystal can carry a new messajte for humanity 
from the artist. Nature has been truly described as a 
scripture, every page of which m^y serve the artist for 
revealing the eternal inexhaustabie mysiries of the 
Universe ;—there is no pause nor inacrion [n both nature 
and ait. In other words, to an artist, foil of creative 
inspiration, “the desert ^all rejoice and blossom as the 
rose". E^uskin has nuly said|—'‘All great art is the 
expression of nian*s delight in God’s work". Therefore 
ihe problem of art is ihe problem of expressing the 
uliirnate reality. It is concealed in nature and the artist 
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should discover glimpses of it through constant cndevour. 
TTie means adopted b/ the artist to discover the soal of 
nature cannot be anything else except true devotion and 
worship of the greatest artist Gad himself. He should 
not only feel his presence as the inscrutable, beyond 
thought and ima^nation, but breath in heaven^ think 
in the Sky and undersiarKl materialistic ways of 
the Earth. A mere copy of nature cannot bring the 
artist anywhere near the reality. He sho'jfd express 
the soul which is still iintouched in Nature. The dead 
skeleton can be copied our, but to reveal its soul one 
should commune with it. The artist to achieve this 
obiect shexild practice elevated spiritual contemplation 
and intuition. Just as the lover's life may be linked 
with the blossom of a favouiite tree* an artisl find the 
same kind of link with naiure^^ To him some familiar 
object of beauty may not be a source of inspiration, 
btJt a liny butterfly Heeling about in the garden or a 
worn out petal of the lotus might bring glad tidings of 
the infinite. In ihc butterfly he will perhaps find the 
eiemal longing for life-giving honey and the broken petal 
of the loius—the symbol of decay of life and its ultimate 
annhilation. Human life can thus be converted into a 
constant creative experience through the magic touch of 
Nature. For this^ the artist should learn from past 
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exp6fiftnce in the symbolism of an and live constantly 
in commune with nature. His work then can achieve 
permanence and guide the artists for generations to come< 

Art is never an idle dream or a past-rime hobby. 
To an artist the resplendent morning sun glorifies the 
day and removes ti>e covering of gloom. The unfatho¬ 
mable cx:ean of experience can be explored by the artist 
with one stroke of the brusl)| provided ire can perceive 
nature's stgrtal. On the other hand nature like life will 
grant what he asks of her;—with the adoration that she 
deserves. Just as a man whose senses are perfect is 
aronce able to enjoy fcod, music, and other sense ry 
objects, similarly the artist with a {lerfect sctil is aicne 
able to feel the joy emanating from nature that is ever 
ready to give him the requisite intuition to perfect his art. 
Perfection cannot be achieved easily in a ati, but can 
be cultivated throughout life through observation and 
acquisition of inspiration from Nature, 


CHAPTER XI 

SYMBOLISM IN INDIAN ART 

and religion* 

To understand the symbolism In ihc art and religion 
oF India, we must irace the trend of ihoughi evolved 
for us by sages of the past, and try to understand it 
without pre-conceived dogma or intellectual bias. Bcfoie 
explaining some of the symbols, let us invesilgate bow 
our proptiets balanced the senses and mysteries in both 
Rnptt ( objective phenomena) and Bhara ( emotional 
conception and intellectual inierpretation ). In India the 
Vedic Hymns embody tht early reaciion of the unsophts- 
licated mind to the wonder and awe of our physical 
existence. They were bom of an intelkciual synihesis 
of the conflictirtg phases of the Univcise—Its diversity 
and unity. These Hymns are not commandments 
preached by any particular prophet or priest for a 
particular community. They prescribe no rigid discipline 
,n their emotional appeal, whicli emerged from the depth 
of calm meditation and realization. The composers of 
those Hymns could understand tliat iruth is one though 
the wise men call it by various names. {fir jWn-1,164,^6) 

■ Wntieo fot the a«|i«i«iw C«nfar*uflfl luld it Lwknew Untvintty 
loineuriiwl 1)T Srf Sbankanoharra. 
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Long before physical science was invented, the sages 
of India lived close to nature anJ n-inutely obse^d 
thecompltcaied series of phenomena conv^ed to them 
through the behaviour of the material world of appearance. 
In OU'irttirtpya Ifi^awwAod CnL-9> end also ip l e 
,\fannshamhiUx ( 1-5 ) ihe ultimate reality permeating 
all phenomena was explained as follows: Mn t^ 
beginning this world was non-existent and was immers^ 
hi Taftifiia—impeiceptible, destitute of distinctive n,arks, 
unattainable by reasotnng and undefinable--as if in pro¬ 
found sleep/' Now to express further ihis uliimate 
reality, the sage in ClMndo^ya invented 

the symbol of “an egg which lay tdle f^* year af.er 
its creation, and was split open. Ohhe two parts of 
the shell one was silver, one gold. The silver shell tf 
Earth and the gold is Sky- The outer membrane js 
ntountain, the inner clctid anJ mist. What were vessels 
are tivets. These early prophets realized their, own 
limitations in their attempt to explain away physical 
phenomena and began inventing .Wanh-w and 
ffrfi7('iwimKWf—hymns and rituals, gods and g 
^jTni(Fire), rrtrtt«ri (Air), (Jupiter), and 

(FiesetveO etc- They were at the same time awaie of 
the oneness of things in space and , 

matter. In ilie fjpanhthiul^ & sage called 
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his son to fetch a fruit of (he Nya^rodha tree and asked 
him lo break it open. He then asked his son, “What 
do you see in it ?'* ‘‘Seeds, Sir j a multitude of almost 
infiriitesimalty small things,* was the answer, "Break 
one of them open and look ihere^'' said the sage. “1 
discern nothing,*' replied his son. Then the learned 
father said, “My son, that subtle essence which you do 
not peioeive, in that vety essence this tree 

exists. That which is the subile essence, in it all that 
exists has its self.’* 

Similarly in the post*Vedic period numerous Hindu 
sages dwelt on this ©newness in all creation. As the 
same all*pervading space b both inside and outside a 
iar. even so the eternal all-pervading single reaiity exists 
in all things. The modem development of physical 
science has also proved the theory oF a single element 
underlying all matter and space in different manifeslatiorvs 
of material nature. The present scientific invention of 
splitting into cosmic showers has gone far ahead of if. 
And the complementary process, materialization of 
energy into matter, has also been observed in the 
phenomenon of cosmic rays. 

According to Sarangnma Sutriif Lord Buddha said, 
“All conceptions of phenomena arc nothing but activities 
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of the mind." Mind conveys everything through our 
sense-peroeptioni Basa, In both Vedic and Puranic 
penods our sages accepted this inevitable povver of 
sensG'perception, Boso-frAatfa, and explained eternity 
and existence by inventing various symbolical patterns 
and images including deities. At first these were used 
as simities of their Hymns—objects typifying or represent¬ 
ing things of resemblance; later on these grew Into mulii- 
farious symbolical representations* The sages had to 
invent epic stories, such as Hamnjfana and Makabhamiat 
to educate the masses- The God-sptiii 
according to the Bbugavitt Oitn and Vedas, was never 
bom. ‘‘He shall cease to be never Never was the 
lime it was r^ot. Beginning and the End are dream*’' 
They had to conceive of a mysterious form to symbolize 
such abstract truth. In the JUmgavtit Gita tiie Divine 
Lord Krishna spoke to Arjuna: "Behold, O Parfha, my 
manifestations by hundreds and by thousands^ of vaiious 
kinds, of various hues and shapes divine. See today 
in this my Body the whole Universe together with its 
movable and immovable creatures and all else that thou 
desirest to see’’. In these sublime, mysterious words, 
ouf sages have described Infinity in terms of symbolism, 
In this found place all ihe splendour and wonder of the 
Almighty, of the countless eyes beholding, countless 
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mouths commandtngf enfolding countless mystic-forms, 
wearing countless radiant glories, bearing countless 
heavenly weapons, crowned wiih garlands of Sun, Moon, 
and the Stars jn heavenly ordours and blinding bhiliance; 
ever-expanding, boundless, and beautiful Infinity has 
been explained through such a majestic symbol which a 
man could hardly visualise through his senses* In the 
atxjve manner the sages symbolised the eiernal ^irit and 
analyzed it in its three main aspectS| viz., Brakmd the 
Creator, Fta/mu the Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer. 
Gradually they had to invent all kinds ofsymbolfcal 
images to represent multifarious phenomenal activities, 
in other words the visible manifestations of the universe 
revealed ihemselves to them through such symbols as a 
human mind could easily accept. The ego in man 
requires him to know himself. He sees himself in the 
other through this romance of self (if this term is 
permissible ) — Rana bhava ; in bodily exisienoe, he can 
perceive all everywhere. To expound the perennial 
philosophy he had to invent such god4ieads of his 
own type. 

In this Small note it is not possible to analyze the various 
meaning of a hundred thousand images of gods and 
goddesses with their unlimited emblems. We can, 
however, explain one of the most powerfiil symbolisms 
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expressed in a wheel of a chariot {Chakra) which was 
discovered by the saints through the vision cf their spirit* 
It was the custom of the sages to sit and face the rising 
sun at the time of their meditation. They could sec in 
front of them the disC'like sun rising at the horizon 
in far^extending radiance. They conceived In it the 
evenroHing dynamic element of a wheel (CftoKn). The 
sun (s9tirj(i) was described in the Hymns of Ri^ttada 
(lV-8) riding on a car with sewn baysteeds representing 
seven colours of the ray. This subtle existence of the 
wheel-element which permeated nature was observed 
by ihe seer>artisi 5 of ancient India. The concave and 
convex parts of a circle placed in opposite direcrions, 
forming a spiral movement, was noticed by them in all 
objects of nature. In the science of botany such ele¬ 
mental spiral growth has been observed by some scholars 
in all trees and plants. 

Life has been compared to the center of a wheel 
and all. things are resting on the spokes of a wheel 
{FrojmO'UpatfUhad). This wheel (O/iotrn) Is also held 
as one of the emblems of the Preserver (FM/ttiM). The 
Chakra had also been explained in UrthtuiaroKyakn. 
UfAnighad (tV-H 6-15) as follows: “This mankind 
is the honey (ilffidfm) of all beings and all these beings 
are the honey of this mankind. He indeed is the same 
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as Self {dima), that immortal, that all. As all spokes 
are contained in ihe axle and tn ihe felly of a wheel, 
all beings and all these selves (of the earth, water, and 
sky, etc.) aie contained in self’, [r another way the 
constitution of words and of individuals is compared to^ 
a wheel of which the hub is the heart, the spokes powers, 
and their point of contact on the fclly, our organs of 
perception and action. 

All ceremonial symbols convey more meaning in a 
concrete way and with greater vividness than in any 
other verbale formulae. Symbols arc languages much 
easier to learn and ur>derstand in order to express the 
spiritual reali^ through them. Some aspect of the divine 
can be clearly deSned. h India such symbols (Mfxn$ai&y 
are to be found in abundance. Sankh* (conch), Ohakra 
(wheel and Podma (Jotus) and Vajra (thunder) are 
constantly employed in both art and religion. Of all 
symbols the wheel of a chariot, which is the emblem 
of all progress, took great signtficartcc in both art and 
religion. The kings and priests were called OhaJeravarti^ 
Sorrows and pleasure of life have been constantly 
compared to a v^eel mowment. The chariot stands 
for the psycho-physical vehicle as which or in which 
accordmg to out knowledge of 'who we are' we live and 
move. The steeds are senses, the reins iheir controls, 
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the mind ihe coachman and the spirit the 

charioteer (SaratAi). Lord Krishna preached Bhagarat 
GUn standing on a chariot, Buddha turned his wheel of 
Eternal Law Divine iDharma). In early Indian art when 
making images of Buddha was forbidden, the wheel took 
its place to symbolize his dynamic teaching* Aesthetic 
and religious experience burst forth with an exuberance 
of manifestations through the symbolic representation of 
the wheel in ancient India. The Swoiibika, symbol 
(thfxt^ invented much earlier than Hindu Buddhist 
civilization ) took root in art and religion as it also came 
from the wheel pattern. In this pattern the inhtsion of 
Pn/rntha (Enegry) and PraJeriti (Matter) iS expressed in 
two opposite curvatures out of which all creation was 
possible. In another way, the consTitution of world and 
individuals is compared to a wheel in India, We there* 
fore find that early India art, in caves and temples, human 
figures and numerous scenes of life carved and pain red, 
bore this effect of ihe wheel, and a rythmic and dynamic 
wave persisted. It can easily be traced in the composition 
of sculptural panels and in paintings. A warm current 
of mystical consciousness, the forces of the “wheel of 
ilife’*, cart be observed in all Buddhist Hindu art. The 
f “wheel-ordef” is evdient in the circular composition the 
gestures of the *^K«hantMaftgn,** and poses 
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of the human fig?jres of Ajanta, in ihe Bagh caves, Sanchi 
and Bahrat pain rings and sculptures. The curve of the 
limbs and poses of the figures apparently indicate the 
wheehmovement which was ultimately adopted in all 
Hindu Buddhist art of Asiatic countries: Khotani Miran, 
Tarfan to China, Java, Cambodia and Japan, through 
the infusion of the Maha^tuat Buddhist religion in earlier 
days. 

The artists of ancient India never considered that the 
reality of existence is based on its apparent seed of origin 
It went hirthef to the absolute—-the center-'point of the 
wheel of life. Ideology in Indian art went beyond the 
primitive existence of the seed—straight to the sphere 
where only the spirit can exist. Jn one of the Ajanta 
frescoes a wheel of life is painted in which all aspects of 
human life and activities depicted between the axles of if. 

To understand the human mind a$ a whole we 
should try to realize the lost significance of art and religion 
in iheir proper light. The barrier created by the 
misunderstanding of symbolical representation in Hindu 
Buddhist art and the reli^on of India should be cleared 
away. We can then see oneness in all beings, in borh 
art and man, and recreate this world of our own as a 
harmonious whole. Our present world, which is growing 
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more powerful day by day through sctentiBc and mecha' 
nical inveniionS) should stop for a while to ponder over 
and understand the central oneness oF the life-wheel 
where all essence of growth lies. It was not for ma^cal 
rites that symbols were invented, but in order to realize 
the ultimale truth. The wheel of life was conceived to 
set up a chain of idealism in our mind's eye which is 
dynamic and ever-expanding in thought and action. 
Therefore the discord which we now find ravaging the 
earth through scientific warfare can be prevented only 
if we cart find out the inner significance of Dltamia.* 
Chakra —the wheel of eternal truth. The first wheel 
that was invented by a primitive rnan in the pre^histonc 
days really brought about a great change in life and its 
outlook. It indeed brought disciplinei culture and 
cultivation. Tlie same wheel can be traced in all ancient 
civilizations including Mohenjodaro and Harappa, It 
was gradually adopted by the sages and artists in India 
and invested with greater significance through their 
learning and meditation. The unity indicated in the 
centre of a wheel which is the Eternal Soul (Parana} 
should again be evoked in both art and religion to help 
our mind in enlarging to bring about the unity and 
brotherhood of mankind. The wheel center is the life- 
channel through which oower can flow out of our 
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psychic universe of embodied selves. The other com- 
ponenr parts of the life^heel woufd run their due course 
in the right direction provided we 

understood the central point of the wheel| which is all. 
pervaHirifi life—the Aimmi. 


CHAPTER XII 


INDIAN ART AND IDEOLOGY 

The historians and arT<crirics of the West had to 
acknowledge that Indian ar; had fallen into undeserved 
neglect in the Vretorian Era and a true appreciation 
of its spiritual meaning was due to the work of three 
pioneers E> B. Havell Ananda Coomarasw'amy and 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, As regards the apathy 
of the early European art-critics. Professor Wilkinson 
writes.*" the main reason for this is simply that Europe 
would not lift its heavy eyes and look beyond its bordeis.” 
(vide t ^Indian An'—Essays by H, G Kawlisooi K de S. 
Cordingtonf V. $• Wilkinson and John Irwin. 19*18) 
Another reason . for such mlsuiidersianding, he points 
out, ‘St was difficult for the European to see with Indian 
eyes wiihout Indian guidance. Indian paintings were 
accordingly under.'esrimated and misunderstood". 

Dr, Cnomaraswamy and Havell were hardly under^ 
stood by our Indian scholars of old generation and 
they never could take their works as authoriiarive versions. 
Among a few others^ who took up their pen in India, 
were those who looked at it as a part of the national 
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awakening and as such| found an opportunity to make 
themselves known by advocating renaissance in Bengal. 
They in fact looked at the outer fringe of Indian art 
and began writing on it in a scholarly manner without 
under 5 tan<-iing much of its inner meaning and ideology. 
This accounts for the utter negligence by our countiymen 
of the good work done by Dr, Abanindra Natli Tsgpre 
aiuj his pupils for about half a century. We now 
notice that some of our modem artists, (like tlie artists 
ofiheeaily Victorian era,) have again began to brush 
aside the traditional art of Irxija to achieve something 
nevrr by deliberately imitating the Surmakit or Dad a 
Scliool of an in modem Europe* Tradition to fhese 
anises means imitation of the past and as such intrinsic 
value of tiie past experience lost all significance to them. 
When we praise Kalidasa we stiould know how much 
he was indebted to Valtniki for producing his epoch- 
making ‘kavyas*’ Indian an which continued for over 
two thousand years, up to tire early I9th century in 
Codiin, Travancorc arid also subsequently thrived in 
the folk-art of Bengal up to the beginning of ihe 20th 
century, received a great blow and lost its dishriciive 
ideology and digniiy in the har>ds of our so-called modem 
artists and art'Critlcs. After Havel I and Coomarswamyt 
we have unfortunately got no one to throw more light 
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on the meanings and vitality of traditional art and 
possibilities of its adoptarion (o suit the modernist's 
outlook. 

If wci on the other hand, trace the development of 
European an, we would see that it continued for a 
long time (after Gothic and Byzantine penod) developing 
realistic aspect of pictorial compo^iion in a most scientiRc 
manner with multifiarious Christian romantic conception. 
With the advent of photography and the two succsssivc 
wars, the it^otogy of European an, painting and 
sculpture lost all its charm due to the scientific approach 
in all sphere life's activity. Europe left its pure from of 
art of painting fong ago in Gothic and Byzantine art. A 
modem European art-criticj Maurice Dennis describing 
the ideology of some of the modern an of Europe 
unwittingly defined pure form of traditional Indian 
painting and said| picture is a plane surface covered 
with colours assembled in a ceitain order/' Indian art 
does nor differ fundamentally, but only when he 
advocates that It should not convey any emotion, 
romanticism or traditional bias. According to another 
art-critic of the West, Claude Joumot, "the painters of 
Europe have tried new experiments^ taken lessons from 
the East and From Africa and turned towards the middle 
ages." 
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According to (ndian conceptionr a painting 'chitra' Jiier- 
ally means a creation which evokes surprise (^ascharjya').* 
Therefore it never meant to be a photographic 
likeness of Nature. Moreover to understand art 
of both Oriental and Occidental countries in their true 
perspective, we should krusw about their historical 
developemeni and ideologies. Art developed along 
with the increase of interest in life and growth of culture. 
Art like religion, therefore can never be devoid of life’s 
ambition and as such it is impossible to make it secular. 
Fundamental differences of Oriental and Occidental 
art dterefore lies in their respective approach. Secular 
and persona) art can only appeal to cliques and like 
fashion can disappear* but a hieratic art unites a whole 
race in one spiritual foundation. )n this lespect what 
Hit^du'Buddhtt and Christian art did to Asia and Europe 
can well be ascertained through their conrinual acheive* 
menrs of several centuries. The inner significance of the 
religious fotm of Oriental art can be explained through 
(heir multifarious examples. Hokusai, a great Oriental 

* "Aa the etietgnic proocu (Fiptk0^ k mqdifiKl by ICwmen md by rtw iHtJcii 
\ it if iJlQ (alW Ciiim iSkL CAkfm, trirtegAradh 

ThftfineAning of dm^m ebo-bcun^erao^ inth« MloHrlng : M«ich 
cftti owing 10 in inmre ffiverkiiy in CAptbkof dfWbrii Adtveniiy In obkcti it a 
Cilkd Citltf {CfiM'lUftfHa petducinc e 

Vidi* 1 dta Biiddhiii Cnnczptiam of Art by Herbert V. Guendw, fh. D —The 
fovrnAf of the M*hi Bodhi Sod^, December^ S 95 !i 
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artist (of Japan) explaining the function of an artist said 
that he must [deniify himself with Ki$ subject which he 
paints in a spiritual sphere; and it should be an insult 
to credit him with observation ; for to observe, implies 
a speralion froni that which is observed It is likewise 
a taste of art, that it should cttafale spectator to forget 
himself and to become its object as he does in dreams. 
But this procedure is not teally a short one. “Only 
when*, he said, “I was scvcniy-thfee had J gtrt some 
sort of insight into the real structure of Nature ; at the 
' age of eighty shall have advanced still further | at ninety 
1 shall grasp the mystery of things ; at a hurtdied 1 shall 
be a marvel and at a hundred and ten every blot and 
every line from my brush shall be alive’’. Tiiis mystic 
experiervee bears the “reality'*—the Eternal iruih, which 
has been explained in Hindu. linMItist philosophy. 
Oneness of things were felt in “akasha"—(space) and 
in ‘Visri"—^(matrer). Artist can feel oneness with the 
object he depicts In his works, provided he can under¬ 
stand the symbolism and ideology wlItch framed the whole 
structure of our ancient Indian philosophy. 

Indin anisTS never ventured to copy Nature realisti* 
cally and therefore sometimes invented awe-inspiring 
symbois which a man could hardly visualise through his 
senses. In 'Bhagvata Gita', the VisKwa-rupa, is an 
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artistic conception oF the ‘Virata-purusha*—the infinity, 
ever-expanding alJ permeating fofcef—the abstract and 
absolute truth. Symbols are concrete expressions, much 
easier to disseminate the ^iritual value in humar) mind. 
The ceremonial symbols of Pouranic types were evolved 
to convey more meaning in a greater vividness within 
a simple Structure. Indian mythology vvith artistic 
symbolism can claim much scope fot ccncrete inrerpreia- 
tions, of human mind. P^ossetii or 8]ake, however strong 
they may have been in their allegorical conceptions, 
they had to invent deliberately symbolism of their own 
to express respective mental images through paintings. 
But an Indian artist can express such allegorica) meanings 
in their work provided he can utilise symbolisms after 
understanding them from common ritualistic objects, 
expessing multifahous aspects of manifestations of divine 
spirit. These symbolisms had sound meanings and were 
understood by the man in the street; but due to our 
secular torm of general education and also for the unwil* 
lingness on the pait of the orthodox priests to explain, 
their inner significance remained a closed chapter for us. 
Otherwise infinite variety of allegorical and abstract form 
of original paintings, with the background of high-class 
scientific education of the artists were possible. If we 
have to live as a nation, we shall have to thrive just as 
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Other nations of the world with their respecrtve culiurel 
heritage and are genuinely proud of their distinctive art 
tradition and its ideology. Some of (hem are making 
experimental efforts to bring about a solurion for, a secular 
from of art. In ail these diverse outlook of the nations 
blossom variety of arf*formSj just as the flowers of diffetent 
land thrive in their own panicular soil. Such unity in 
diversity can be traced all over the world in muslCf 
paintingj dancing, sculpture, architecture and also in 
languages! pliysiognomlcal character and dresses. We 
all can tolerate and urideistand their value and respect 
them. Similarly our own distinctive culture, which has 
got a great traditional background, cannot be ignored. 

In this way, Indian artisis were tich in symbolical 
motifs in art and not isolated examples like Rossetti, Blake 
and few others to evoke symbolical and spiritual meaning 
deliberately. Artists of India could therefore afford ro be 
v^ionariesand mystics. The central abstract and spiritual 
aspect of all undifferentiated creatures of this earih have 
been defined by them through multifarious symbolism- 
The central philosophical ideals found definite scope in 
visual aft fff this country. We can find this tdeol^ 
of Indian an through the analysis of the inner spirit of 
human mind and its nature as described by rhe Indian 
sages. According to the f7fndi» religion, which primarily 
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aimed at philosophy the creative power of God Etemi^ 
is ultimately transformed itself into ''Kama'* 

(desire) and "Sankajpa’' (deienninarion )j which are 
essential aspects , of all human activities. ‘'Prakriti" 
(Nature) consists of three disdnctive forms of virtues 
tGunas) and all human beings are subject to their influ* 
enoc ; they remain active in the psychological sphere in 
“Sativa”—purity; **Raia’*—-activity and passion; ‘T'amas”- 
apaihy and darkness 

According to Geeh^ *Sattva*, *Raja' and 

‘Tama* are narure*bron ‘gunss* (aspects)^ which bind fast 
in the human body of which 'Sattva' froms its siainlcss!- 
ness, luminous and healthy expression bound by 
attachment to wisdom. Whereas^ ‘Rajas* having the 
nature of passion, is the source of anachment to the 
thirst for life, that binds the dweller of the body by 
attachment for action; but "Tamas* is bom of unvnsdom, 
indolence and sloth. In other words, ‘Sattva* attaches 
to bliss; 'F^ijas' to action and ‘Tamas* having shrouded 
wisdom is attached, on the contrary, to negligence, of 
When the wisdom light streams forth from all gai« the 
body, then it may be known that 'Sattva* is increasing. 
Greed, outgoing energy undertaking of action, restlessness 
and desire, these are bom of the increase of 'Rajes*; 
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darkness, stagnanon and negligence as well as delusion 
are bom of increase of ‘ PafTHi-guna' All artiiits arid 
poets of ouf country <bservtd these ideokigies in 
'classifying their an and literature, yVe had the good 
fortune of meeting the last of the indigenous 'Pat' artists 
(Folk aftisisj of Kalighat (Bengal), who Used to classify 
their works tri the same manner. All paintings depiaing 
Gods and Goddesses were classified by them as work 
of 'Sattva-guna'* ‘Raja-guna* type of paintings were 
generally birds, animals, Fish or a lady in toller, etcj 
and *Tama~guna' type of pictures were unhappy married 
couple beating each other, a demon devouring a lady 
and such other hideous scenes. If we analyse the art 
of Europe through our ideology, all types of Biblical 
paintings including Madonna can be classed as ^Sartva* 
guna, type of work; all landscape and penraits as 'Rajas' 
and all ultra-modern is experiments In art in Europe, 
which contained the element of pride and destruction, 
can be classed as Tama'art. These leactiortary art- 
form obviously origina'ed due to the two successive 
world wars. 

We can now, according to the ^Sanskrit Kavya-Alankar 
Shastra' diwde these three elementary virtues (gunasj in 
jilne different types of Kasas (Bhavas). 
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cssemialty contains the following three 
virtues;-*-(1) ‘Sanra-rasa’ (the quietistic) which brings 
peace in mind with ihe % hilci(sq>hica1 outlook on life: (2) 
‘Karuna-rasa, fthe compassion) evoked through the death 
and calamity of the fellow^beings; (3) *Vatsalya-rasa* 
(affection for all creatu.es) 

Itaja-Oma contains:— (I) Vira-rasa (the heroic 
expression and courage with which people fight for their 
country! patriotism! charity and all other works containing 
ethical morals; (2j Sringar-rasa or Adi-rasa (the tander) 
which evokes love In man and woman essential for biolo¬ 
gical reproduction; (^) ^Hasya-rasa^ (provoking laughter 
and humour). 

In 7'umfl-Owna we find:— (1}*Advuta-rasa* (surprising 
and unbalanced element in our mind); (2) ‘Blvatsa*rasa*“ 
(the disgusting); (3) ’Rudra-rasa’ (the Fearful exi ression)« 
These three B^asas are all psychological unsophisticated 
and primitive expressions of a child or a cave-man. It 
contained angeri pride and destructive elements. No artist 
can iheref.>ie escape from the above mentioned 'gunas' 
and *bhavas* whether he prefers modernist ideology of 
Europe or spiritual abstractness of Indian art* Valmilu 
wrote about them in his epic ‘Rairayana’ explaining the 
aim and object of his *kavy8' (vide ; valmiki i 1-4-9). 
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With the abstraction of various aspects (gunas) of the 
life-expression, civilised man invented many symbols and 
patterns of an. Of course, such symbols depend upon 
the range, depth and exaciiiude of his apprehensiori. He 
should have an analytical power to dtscriminate and a 
trained mind and habit to hold the sequence of individual 
definitions in thought and imagination, compare them with 
each other, determine just where and how they focus 
sharp and clear meanings, ideals and attitude. 
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,■ imRge'inatton, I e | bringing ihe image mthm. 
A very sensirive person can only posses such 
a faculty of experiencing para-normal pheno* 
mena and realise the supreme truth of "Self” 
( Atma ). Psychic phenomena—phenomena 
of the soul are revealed to him. 

All works of art done out of imagination, 
subiective, objective or absiract which bring 
peace, 

Rtija : Focussed towards worldly activities and bring¬ 

ing materialistic gains. 

AH woiks of an wirh commeidal objectives, 
landscape and portrait paintings included. 

Taw^: Kepresering unbalanced mind, vague, inchoate 

representations. 

Ail art of primiiive immaiured imagination and 
perception. 


CHAPTER XIH 

THE MODERN TREND [N EUROPEAN ART 

Stifctly sp’aking, modem views »nd ideology on art 
»re a century old dictum and as sud. far lemoved from 
the criricism by men like Marsillio, Picino, Giorgio Vasiri, 
Elic paurei Carel Mander and many others erf the 
Medieval period who wrote mostly on hbiory of ihe artists 
rather than analyttcaf discourses on art. The greatest of 
such art historians was Elic Faure, who for ihe first 
lime produced a comprehensive work of the Italian masters 
about the end of thirteen century. In each opening 
sentence of the first edition of his work he saidl '*Art 
which expresses life, is as mysterious as life. Ji escapes 
all formulae «s life does'*. In his work he did attempt 
to find a common equation for a universal understanding. 
These ancient arN>tstortans generally reveal how 
a contemporary reacts to and records the life and achieve- 
menis of an artist lie knew and admired. The scbolar- 
crittes like \^jilrer Paier rnd Ruskin of the Victorian era 
first analysed different schools anJ their trends of liioughts 
and ultimately evoked inspitaiion for such literary art-criit. 
cism in men like Clive Bell Reger Frayj Jan Gordonj 
Marriott) Wilenski and Herbert Read of our time* 
These critics mostly found in tlie experimental science 
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of psycho-analysis an entirely new sphere of approach. 
Literal fidelity to Nature^maintenance of traditional 
prindples in technique have been entirely revalued 
by them. 

Accordingly to the modem art-critics,—since the time 
of Dego. Pissaro and Renoir—the impressionists left the 
technique of reproducing natural elements such as it had 
been taught since the renaissance ihrwjgh relief and 
chiaroscuro. In fact with the invention of photography, 
the Wesiem art got a rude shock and to liberate painting 
from such Imitation of natural objects, invented a new 
ideology which has been recently expressed by Maurice 
Denis—**a piciure is a plane surface covered v«rh 
colours assembled in a certain order". According to the 
modern art*criiics, just as a poet can compare a girl to a 
swan, a painter can set his creative power into motion 
and transcend appearance. They call it ** a fight against 
realism on rational construction or brutal sensation". 
These criticism deliberately favoured experiments of 
the modern French artists. Matisse, Fkounalt, Valmincfc- 
auihors of Fauvism—refuse to depict natural sensation 
received mrougii observation. Similarly, Picasso, Barque, 
Villon and Leger, who advocated Cubism, reacted in 
favour of three'dtmensional structure and discarded 
instinct and intuition as sentimental realismi Though 
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the Expressiontsti were keen on bringing back human 
significance lo paintings, bur Surreatism ended arinform 
vvith fantacy and dreanvexpression of a subconscious 
mind. In this way the long cherished ideal of Western 
art of reflecting nature in all its aspects on a canvas has 
been far removed/fiy a set of artists and art’Cridcs of the 
piesenr generation. To ihem early achievemems were 
too emotional and unreal—and consequently hampered 
the progress of European art* 

In the Einshteenth and Nineteenth centuries artists 
paid increasing attention to, Technique arid pictorial 
interpretation of subiect'matters which became a fashion. 
The century old dogmas could not be shaken off during 
the Nineteenth century, but ultimately the Twentieth 
century saw an end to if in a short lime in the West. 
In Europe these artists and art-crirlcs of the modem 
school apiproached art more rigogrously in a scientific 
method to stir up new trends. These artists are egoists 
and argue that ** in composition of a picture, nature, 
which provides the artist' subj&:i and preteKt, Is not the 
only factor; there is also the artists himself whocommuni* 
cate to others through his work what he feels and what 
he is—the very essence of fife". This kind of scientific 
and materialistic approach to art can be traced through 
our the history of Western art criticisms. 
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It is wror»B to say “that Western art since Us inception 
have appointed itself for one essential task, that of 
"copying nature in all its forms'^. Irt the early middle^ 
age, the transitional period of Hellenistic art created a 
typical Formalisin and “stiffness”. The Byzantine 
tradition when established tn its place, gradually removed 
such stffness in pictorial composition. The plastic sense 
however was totally lacking at that period. Just as ihe 
Christain religion, the an of Byzantine school originated 
from Oriental surces. Ait of the Orient was impersonal, 
and as such, stripped of the reality of mans materiaii 
anatomical world. Because of this, Byzantine way of 
thinking differed greatly from rhe post-renaissance an of 
the mediaeval period : the very human figures drawn tn 
murals and icons left ogi humanism and sentimental 
naturalism, so much so, that in the latter period the realists 
called them “Scarecrows** and caricatures. It was a 
Catholic an and will always remain a milestone of spirit- 
oral and cultural endevour of the West, Byzantine art 
suffered much in rhe hands of the iconoclasrs for osrrr 
a century, Wliat reasures af art were destroyed no one 
will ever know. Byzantine or the Gothic art which 
were graphic expressions of the saintly Christian souls 
alway bore diristian mythology and its various symbolism. 
The word ‘‘icon’’—on which Byzantirve art mainly 
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stAnds, meaning ''image” derived from ihe Greek word 
“Eikon* and was noi portrait i, e. a photographic likeness 
of a person- Most of the paintings of that period were 
executed by the Christian saints and priests and done 
entirely out of their imagination- The use of models or 
‘sitters* at that time was unknown. Pictures of Holy 
images were evoked through deep meditation and with 
the result the figures came to the surface of the canvasi 
of course without leaving any trace of perspective views 
in the background. In this way the image of Lord Christ 
w-ts first discovered fay the mystic-artists of the early 
Christian era This typical Oriental tradition continued 
from abnut the seventh century to the twelve centuty in 
Europe. The fundamental methods of Byzantie art 
lingered to a certain, extent in pre^renaissance and 
renaissance schools t the primitive Byzantine Madonna 
became more human and realistic woman In later periods. 
Art the same time conception of a Madonna out of one's 
imagination gradually replaced living models or sitters, 
in all pcst'Byzantine painttings a strange tired feeling of 
the sitters is evident. According to them “unless an artist 
has a special inieresi in cerrain subjects and models, he 
is not an arrist”. It is indeed strange to believe that even 
after ttie revolt against realisric expression in art none of 
the modernisis gave up this method, A distortion of a 
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figure in a surrealisis' work can be accounted for in the 
use of a *magjc mirror'-concavc or convexf placed purpo¬ 
sely before a mode. The only change csccured in this case 
is the models treated differently according to the wish-fu) 
thinking of the individual artist. The real significance 
of portraits drawn from models and landscape from 
actual scncry has been almost diminished with the advent 
of colour photography. The idealists methods of lands¬ 
cape painitng bad also beeti invented long by the artists of 
China and Japan. In the droumstancest the modernist 
anlsrs and art-crkics of the West went to deliberately 
liberate an from its common tract and re-create fresh 
idealisms for (he future progress. How far it could 
achieve its objective can be asccriained from the report 
of (he second ln(eniarional Congress of An Critics held 
under the auspices of IfSESGO in Paris in July, J9<{9. 
After reviewing modem art, viz., Impressionism, Sur- 
realism and Abstractism they came to the conclusion 
that ‘’modern art had achieved great successj but it also 
has its serious limitations*—^its lack of social sense, its 
escapism and its estrangement from the spirit of the 
people, wifh the result, that a larger section of the public 
was deprived of the prisrelege of enjoying modern an”. 

No secular art of any cotintry can get its legitimate 
S'jppott from the enure natiom It can however appeal 
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TO A clique—a section of scholars of certain cultivated 
taste or to the public for a short tiftie as a fashion. With 
the result the modem trend of art cf Europe is already 
declining and art-cniics are now in the quest of a new 
approach. They seem to be more inclined to establish 
a new ideofogy and its technique rather than the typical 
mood which is expressed in all creative art-forms. The 
philosophical idealism in art as expounded by men iike 
Kent and Nietzshe—“any creation by a genius must be 
beautifol"—if taken into considerationi then the faith in 
idealism in art will very much depend upon the presona- 
lity of the artist. Plato’s ideal further exptounded by 
Kuskin, Tolstoy) Morris and Bergson maintains that 
‘‘any work of art tliar expresses truth, ihe spirit of nature, 
the ideal, the universal, Djvine goodness or typical, is 
beauiiful”. 

A state of eqnijibrium existed in all art of the world. 
The spirit of nature depicted by cave-men and also by 
highly sophisticated priests of the Byzantine school bear 
same fundamental atiitude and artists of all time conti¬ 
nued their ideological persuit up to the persent day. In 
this respect spiritual and religious art was never lost sight 
of. Such a perennial source to interprete life and its 
surroundings with emotional appeal can still be developed 
in the modem progressive art provided the vehicle of 
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expression, the technique does not overshadow the 
creative urge of an artists. The modem European art is 
a deliberate challenge to overthrow the realistic lepreseo- 
laiion of nature, and as suchj always seeking asylum in 
pre'hlstoric technique rather than accepting a meihod 
which was universal. 

The problem of Indian an is quite differenu We 
enjoyed an unbroken art heritage and tradition of our 
own and our artists never attepmted to copy Nature. 
The plastic sense and the ihrceKlimensionia aspects 
have been introduced during the Victorian Era by ihe 
Western masters just as they tried to introduce iheii 
iheologtcal ideology through their nrissionaries. As photo 
graphic realism is totally absent in pure arti for its fiirther 
progress we need not launch a deliberate campaign to 
imitate the rnodernist art or the West. We should on 
the other hand re-discover the inner significance out of 
self-expression and imagination through art, which may 
some day surpass all beaten-tracts of East and West and 
bring about a spiritual harmony in this wariom world. 


CHAPTER XIV 

TASTE IN ART AND OTHER EXTREMES 


The estpressbn ‘'Vulgarity in Aft'' sounds quilc 
absutd for art ts supposed to evoke exquisite emotions. 
But sometimes the trend of evil thought of the creator 
lingers in his work, which no man of aesthetic sense can 
possibly stand. A pedestrian once enquired of a profes¬ 
sor whom he met on his way^‘'Sir» may [ know the 
way to the Theatre please f"* “Yes I know the way, 
but [ am not going to direct you rhere"**was the reply 
which he received from the learned man. The 
same professor while visiting abroad was shocked to find 
the nude painrtngs by the great masters, which adroned 
the Art Galleries of Europe—such was his sense of 
decency and puriianism I With a pure heart full of 
good intentions he rejected the glorious monuments of art. 
We are at present not concerned with simitar evaluation 
of vulgarity in art. Puritanism has got no place in the 
sphere of art. But various types of vulgarism can be 
traced in art and also amongst the so>catled art lovers. 
The scope of artists is very great, and they can interpret 
emotions of different kinds in their works. Soirre of these 
may be sublime, tragic, austere, and awe-inspiring, or 
even erotic. The sculptures of Konarak and Khafuraho 
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puzzle the minds of the puritans, because of their 
obscene subject-matter. Whereas the artists, art-critics 
and philosophers seek in them something beyond their 
sub)ec[*mafr€r rhe soul-force and vigour. The dynamic 
and vital movements expressed in these works stir the 
imagtnatton of ihe artists and aiT-«-i}tcs and the phiJoso- 
phers, who find in them the secret lortging for biolo^cat 
reproduction, which conducts the principle of preservation 
of the species God's potentially is a problem which 
cannot be oihervwse solved by humaniry, thougfi, on the 
other hand, for obwous reasons this class of art cannot 
be brought to the An Callencs, where aJJ could share 
their views and understanding. 

• ft all depends upon how art manifests 

ih^f to the observer There are artists of extreme sensi- 
biliry who wouid abhor to look at a painting which is 
badly composed—to them that work of art is also vulgar 
We are not concerned with this kind of sentimef>ts cither. 
An aritst is concerned with “beauty'' and its original 
forms. He expresses the impression of beautyfotm accoi^ 
ding to hh own realization, which also depends upon his 
education, cultural environments and imaginations. Of 
churte, to a certain extent his creation is subject to the 
t«ste of the peopfe, for whom art ultimately exists but 
Wiih whom [he artist is not directly concerned. This rest 
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for srt is not to be found in, or cultivated easily by, the 
public. It is not something {ike their daily bread that they 
could acquire by sheer dint of tw! or through vocational 
training Good sense or taste for understanding art is an 
aesthetic enjoyment, which in the present condition every¬ 
body cannot afford to have. Generally, therefore, art suf¬ 
fers much in the hands of people with uncultivated or no 
taste. It is indeed a painful fact that to cater for such 
vulgar public taste there also etdst artisis whose one and 
only aim and object is to exploit it. They vulgarize art 
to appeal to the uncultivated art-sense of the public and 
its hunger for mairer ratfier than the spirit. These artists 
find easy to earn money, and ihey do not care for aesthe¬ 
tic emotion or seif-reailization through art, but allow them 
to be dragged triTo the sphere of vulgarity. 

Before we define the attitude of ihe artists and art. 
lovers on vulgarity in art we must say something about 
the popular demand and standardized pseudO'Art objects 
which are flooding the market and selling like 'hot cakes’. 
Thus it is that we notice m the drawing-rooms of the so. 
called cultured citizens overcrowded with cheap almanac 
pictures on the wall or the photographs of cinema stars 
instead of paintings of some merit, or portselain replicas 
of great masterpieces. (You can indeed very well judge 
by such odd collections of pseudo'art how the wealthy 
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businessman with his newly acquired surpluses gives 
expression to his sense of leisure and escape from the 
toils of labour). When you again observe his newt/ 
built house you will find overcrowded ornamentations on 
ihe facade and on the colonnades- You will at once 
(eel uncomfortable on account of the “show ofP*• which 
verges almost on vulgahiyt This kind of unintentional 
vulgarity is growing day by day because of industrializa' 
tian, which makes people grow rich in physical resources 
and not in mental wealth. The love for repetitive pro¬ 
duction is unconsciously cultivated by the magnates and 
industrialists in their factory atmosphere, and thus they 
gradually lose the sense to differentiate the original artistic 
creation from the soddy luxury-articles manufactured by 
the machinery in mass production. They would there¬ 
fore prefer to buy a reproduction rather than be proud 
to possess a masterpiece in original. The new rich 
would concentrate on acquring wealth, hut cannot seek 
the rudimentary aesthetic joy which Is embodied in the 
creaiive work of an artist. The machine-ridden world 
is responsible for enveloping our every-day life with 
vulgarity and for the suppression of aesthetic pleasure, 

Our remarks do not apply to Indian art alone. Their 
also exists a studied negligence in understanding the art 
of other countries. On many occasions we have noticed 
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unchariiable and biased critidsm made by men of great 
learning and repute. 

The established tradition of the art of other countries 
can only be appreciated and understood by an open and 
sympathetic mind that can judge the inner signficance 
of foreign achievements by obsetving doscly their religious 
and cultural aspectS| without which art cannot grow* 
We thus sometimes find that some foreign scholars 
during their shorr visit to India Found fault with one of 
the world^s noblest architectural creation—^TheTajmaha] 
of Agra. They either compared it with a “wedding 
cake” or found rhe rnlnaiers disproportionately fragile 
and ugly. Here jtie commentators showed their superfi¬ 
ciality in decrying such a noble architecture, which has 
been universally admired. In this respect their egoistic 
originality in expressing their individual views surpassed 
vulgarity, Liicrary-men of one countty, however brilliant 
in their own fields, sometimes fail to tindetstand the spirit 
underlying the art of other countries. This kind of 
vulgarity is sometime indulged in by the so-called nationa¬ 
list artists, whose one and only aim is To show in a bad 
light, in comparision with their own, whatever they find 
in other countries* habits, manners and customs. Art 
with such a fixed morive is always vulgar, however good 
may be the rrvoral it might preach temporarily to the 
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people concerned. Science scores an advantage over 
art in this respect. What we mean is this ; to harness 
ait to patriotic purpose is basically erreneous and bound 
to lead to vulgarization. Art is originated spontaneously^ 
and not intentionally, deliberately, to suit particular 
interests, however large and laudable they may be. 

Another kind of foulness to be found amongst the 
artists who wish to imitate other people^s art and thus 
gain influence and popularity, may be noted here. We 
have been noticing these days amongst the socaKed 
pioneers of Indian art a lendent^ to imitate indigenous 
local or provionciai schools or ancient paintings and thus 
try to establish himself. Though the idea is seemingly 
praiseworthy^ it may easily give rise to mannerisms, which 
cannot be a sign of vitality in art. All mannerism is 
vulgar, and if it is confined within the narrow limits of 
local provincialism it tends to create more ugliness ihan 
mere imitation of the great masters, which is sometimes 
required for the art student to understand the tradition 
and technique of the classical works of his own country. 
Imitation is nothing hut the reproduction of the surface 
value, but the spirit that is embodied in the original work, 
no mere imitator can ever copy. But we must guard 
against one misconcepiton about what is vulgar in art. 
Simple ugliness need not be the cause of vulgarity in art. 
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Look fit Cftple or tht dwarf# Both may 

repel us af sight, but an artist can immorsalize them with 
his brush and canvas. The dwatfs in Ajanta paintings 
and also of Velasquez’s work will femain immonal for 
ever. Similarly, in painting a landscape an artist could 
with his magic hand turn the ugliness of a facioiy-chimney 
into a work of fine art. Caricature, by itself, i^ not 
vulgar, a comic expression is not devoid or aesthetic 
appeal and can be compared with the “Character' in an 
image, a porirair or in a serious work d an. But if it 
is tied too much to any ulterior motive, as is done, for 
example, to help the temporary national propaganda, 
then its object would be reduced to utter vulgarity. To 
amplify the characfef, artists sometimes do exa^crate 
by accentuating certain expressions in humourist’s art. 
Some artist while depicting romantic characters carry 
them to the extreme “soap-bubble” and “jelly-fish’'-like 
pretiness, which too is deplorable in aft. 

Lastly, there is the ultra modem school in Europe— 
the Sur*realists—, whose work might sometimes give rise 
to the vulgar tender sense. They arc in one way a 
realist school trying to give exact expression to the artist’s 
emotion, and, in another, honestly trying to ftrtd out a 
new technique in modem art. This school is a mystic 
school, and nothing cart be said against or in favour of it 
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asTar a's «Jie flulgsirity is cohceitittf. The intention may 
be’a riobl^ One tiut its ap^jarent cnidcn^- cart, never be 
dc^ii^; i( yields to the f>ufe1y temporary feelings in 


wbioh the Sur-reallst’artist "is himself invotired^ at the time 
of taking up hts brush'. 

t iTTie truly ’ ’mystic and aesthetic joy of art can be 


a'c£|uired only through everyday eitpression and environ¬ 
ment.* ” Art conscrousheSs and aesthetic sensibility cannot 
be trained but can be cultivated through constant desire 
to'’achieve 'that T© an artist,art/is an aesthetic 

pUfsoit and^nof a means-rf livelihood, and those .^who try 
to make it so will be bound to drag it down to vulgar ity. 
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ind tmiginartw |umtin|[ oi "MiiMhn and Oaild" Ft 
dkuif^ici bluc^CiiL'^irtd l^owiuf ih* inf^miir^ bfiwni isn 

ihc ]ip flf mother jYipJiiii —splric of ihc ni Alni4lki£k Mli&nce 

Htr€ «yEnbg>lk^ bifuret wf rc drt^n wl irf im 4 |iipukDq widiotu diitof^g 
■tathfAmicil frifMTei in ]|od'f crulWi fipftHkwr id id*ji icd fgtnmild 
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liinnKfJ lo iufcl «hw piEUur md fiif (he obirct ft it lli^W« ft 
1^ hr rcpciili^e wftbwi uprniin| *iif afncr Mttft h# iltr^r ij« ind 
tiijp iKri h» ptrttbpc KoK*f mliftk Sieidlfjprt i^d p«i^ M 

fttiflbrcbiMil ii lieiiiici 11 they if* itttwittt* tpd Onbr vmtMMklf. 
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Tatnititi * prirfUtivr ut ef t child i^d 41 A 

roiPFlM^ Juu MM t U th« rcaiitf rf m Er«c * rMtd 
inliid ii 9tiribuEEd AD uniOphiiCkiHidl iniiK|-it«| of ■ rant:! Ibfri! 
itne bill MiJ tiriwn m • iub^ccuueloui Kite of a child, 

Arc iJl ilibe in fK^iiion : nltfo-iflii dcm wr-ruJiif irt of Eoropc 
dfiibcTAie]]^ 'Copied rhi* ioidnci 10 mMtt ■ mw r^ttity# 

fj« ptgt uj) 
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